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Theodore Roosevelt. 
Twenty-fifth President of the United States. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


President Theodore Roosevelt, the 
subject of the cover-page portrait, belongs to 
one of our old Knickerbocker families, one that 
for more than two and a half centuries has been 


prominent in his native city and known to the | 


country at large. His grandfather four genera- 
tions removed was an alderman of New York in 
the year 1700, when the city had only six thousand 
inhabitants, and éach of his immediate ancestors 
on the father’s side held the same office. The 
Roosevelts came from Holland, and there are 
also Seotch, Irish, and French Huguenot strains 
in the President’s blood. 

The President was born in New York City 
October 27, 1858, was graduated at Harvard in 
the class of 1880, took up the study of law and 
promptly went into politics, and was elected to 
the New York State Assembly in 1881. Retiring 
in 1884, he went to “ranching it” in North 
Dakota. From 1889 to 1895 he was a member 
of the United States Civil Service Commission. 
In 1895-6, as a police commissioner, he reorgan- 
ized the police foree of New York City. He 
resigned his office in 1897 to become Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. That position he also 
gave up, in the following year, to recruit the 
First United States V olunteer Cavalry, popularly 
known as “Rough Riders,’’ of which he became 
lieutenant - colonel, and was promoted colonel 
for gallantry at the Battle of Las Guasimas. 
In 1898 he was elected Governor of New York. 
The Republican National Convention of 1900 
nominated him for Vice-President of the United 
States, and he was elected. By the death of Mr. 
McKinley he became President, and took the 
oath of office September 14th, being the youngest 
man who has reached the presidential chair. 

The above barely indicates the scope of the 
President’s activities, which have been many, 
varied and incessant. He was a delicate boy, 
but by the power of will and effort transformed 
himself into a robust man, an authority on field 
sports and all forms of outdoor exercise. Although 
always in the thick of events, he has found 
time to write almost a score of books, historical 
and other, all of which have been successful. 
Independence and determination are his most 
conspicuous traits of character, but he has made 
few enemies, and hardly any living American 
has been so fortunate in winning the admiration 
and regard of all sorts and conditions of men. 

President Roosevelt has been twice married. 
His first wife was Miss Alice Lee of Boston, 
who left one daughter, Alice, now approaching 
womanhood. In 1886 he married Miss Edith 
Kermit Carow of New York, by whom he has 
had one daughter and four sons. The Presi- 
dent’s favorite home is at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, New York, and he is a member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

Statistics on lynchings compiled by the 
Chicago Tribune credit Maine with three during 
the past twenty years, which is wrong and 
unjust. The only lynching in the history of the 
State was that of a murderer in Aroostook 
County, many years ago. The Tribune’s table 
shows that there have been none in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts in the twenty years. If the report on 
Maine is illustrative of the accuracy of the 
statistics, it is fair to conclude that Connecticut 
has been as free as her sister States from the 
reproach of mob law. We have our faults in 
this region, but when there is any hanging to be 
done we leave it to the sheriff—and no one envies 
him his duty. 


There arrived in Gardiner, Maine, early 
in September, a woman eighty-seven years old, 
who, say the local papers, ‘‘made a journey of 
seven thousand miles, unattended, from the old 
country.”’ She is the mother of three sons and 
three daughters, and she has one hundred and 
seven grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
residing in Maine. This venerable woman is 
still hearty and spry. She has never had to wear 
glasses, and when she crossed the ocean was not 
seasick. 

Coincident with the news of her arrival came 
happy tidings of the blueberry crop. It was 
reported that from one railroad-station in Maine, 
during the months of July and August, there 
were shipped two thousand and forty bushels 
of blueberries, sufficient, a local correspondent 
estimates, to make a row of blueberry pies that 
would extend eighteen miles. Let us count it a 
good omen that the Gardiner grandma got here 
in season to be stayed with green corn and 
comforted with. blueberry pie. 

In September, the ideal month for reunions 
and fraternal gatherings, there were two at Lake 
Compounce, Connecticut, that deserve commem- 
oration. One was the annual meeting of men 
over seventy years of age who reside in Bristol, 
Plainville and Southington. Thirty-six of them, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| of the lake, it is said, by several inches. No man 

| who weighs less than two hundred pounds can 

| become a member of this association, and the joy 
and pride of it is a three-hundred-and-seventy- 
six-pounder. The brave and jolly fat men had 
luncheon and dinner, with probably a few little 

| “snacks” in between to keep them from feeling 

| faint, but the time they manifested the real 
American spirit was when they indulged in 

| field sports, such as running races. And it was 
a warm day, too! 


Women who went to the Klondike 
| two or three years ago earned much money and 
abundant thanks by opening laundries ; but such 


| far-off successes should not obscure the fact that | Mass 


| there may be profitable openings for washer- 
| women right here in New England. A friendless 
| old woman diéd in Middletown, Connecticut, not 
|long ago. Nobody felt any interest in her or did 
her any special service, so she put all her energy 
|to saving pennies, and finally accumulated six 
lor seven thousand dollars. But fancy what 
testimony of aid and affection some people 
| offered when she died and these savings came 
into view! Foremost was a washerwoman who 
had—she said—taken care of the old woman five 
| hundred and sixteen dollars’ worth, one item in 
her claim being a charge of forty-six dollars for 
| three washings: The commissioners on the estate 
balked at this bill, they very likely being married 
men and fearing the influence of it on their own 
|family help. But even if it may go unpaid, it 
| demands respectful recognition as a local master- 
piece, an inspired effort to express the washer- 
| women’s view of things as they ought to be. 

Of the notable men and women whose 
careers are epitomized in “Who’s Who in 
America,”’ three hundred and seventy-nine were 
born in the State of Connecticut. A baby who 
recently arrived in Wethersfield may never win 
a place in that particular list, but she has already 
some claim to distinction. At the age of a week 
she acquired a tooth, when she was twelve days 
old a second tooth appeared, and at last reports 
the other eighteen seemed to be coming along 
quite as rapidly as she—and her parents—wanted 
to take care of them. This is to be famous, ina 
way; but the baby feels that fame has its pains 
and penalties. 

Passing the baby’s physical accomplishments, 
however, it is cheering to reflect that the chances 
are in favor of her developing some gift that will 
admit her to a future edition of the admirable and 
useful book named above. She isa Yankee. In 
the current issue of “ Who’s Who” are brief 
biographies of eleven thousand five hundred and 
fifty-one Americans who are now “in the public 
eye.”” Twenty-four hundred and thirty-five of 
these persons, more than one-fifth of the whole 
number, were born in these six States. If New 
Englanders were not proverbially modest, - it 
would be a pleasure to dwell upon this dazzling 


fact. 
& © 


CHILDREN OF NATURE. 


The Mosaros, who live on the sand-belts of 
South Afriea, may be regarded as true children 
of nature. ‘They have no land except that 
which every one else avoids; they have no 
government nor social organization other than 
that of flocks and herds. The author of “The 
New Africa” gives an entertaining account of 
this people. 

They are ect marvels at finding their wa; 
about in # nay otherwise deserted, fahoepiiable 
sand-belts of the desert. Their accuracy as 
trackers of game is astonishing; a wounded 
buck or_lost animal can never get away from 
them. Running like hounds on a t 
or quite invisible to the eye of the less practised 
hunters, they will continue at a trot for hours at 
a time, without showing the least fatigue, until 
they run the game to earth. 

They know the habits of all game and birds 
thoroughly, and can read from a sign in the tracks 
that woul the observation of any one else 
exactly what the game intends doing—whether 

rsty, that is, making for water, or trav- 
to another district, or whether it intends 
in the district for a short time; whether 
after feeding there is a probability of the game 
being found in the neighborhood, and in what 
direction to look for it. In fact, their knowledge 
of field and forest lore reaches the highest pitch 
of perfection, and were it not for their unstable 
character, they would make invaluable associates 
for those who have to seek their existence in the 


it is 
ell 


remainii 


rt. 
But I believe there is scarcely a case on record 
where a Mosaro has associated for any extended 
length of time with either a native tribe or a 
white hunter. Influenced by the invisible power 
of some unknown attraction in the desert, a 
Mosaro will leave the best employer without 
warning, and not taking anything he is not 
entitled to in the shape of geods, will simply 
disappear in the vast sand-belts, like an animal 
under the influence of season, to pluck some 
favorite berries now approaching maturity, or to 
take up the track of an ostrich, or for any one 
of the other reasons that form a part of his life 
| in the wilds. 

| eS & 

A JOYOUS OCCASION. 

| Among the items in the school record kept by 
| a teacher in a little New Hampshire town is the 


following statement, which has a curious sound 
| to the casual reader : 
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Telegraphy. Typewriting Course Free, 
LEARN ae Pelegraph School, Chatham, N. Y¥. 
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n secures rapid progress. 
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Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and strai; 
track. 6 
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Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 

Fully comtpped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
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Freebel School — Kindergarten 


NORMAL CLASSES, 1069 Boylston Street. 
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, Boston, 
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Practice. Preparatory and Postgraduate work. Music 
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E:scalloped Oysters 


BELL’S SPICED SEASONING 


(33 years the favorite) are delicious. 
Read this letter : 


New York, Dec. 10, ’83. 
GRAND CENTRAL 


Ho 


William G. Bell Co., 


I 
info’ 


to benetit the public in 
general, that 
er your Bell Spiced 
Seasoning the only re- 
liable compound ever 
fest before the pub- 


c 


meats, poultr: 1eame, 


have been overpersug_ 
ded to try other makeg 


nee 
ow it away and . . 
Bell Seasoni it fall back on the old reliable 


when delicately flavored with 


TEL, now Broad- 
way Central. 


jon, c 
take pleasure to 
rm you, as well as 


for seasoning 


Grand Central I 





in every insta had_to either return or 


the people would give the Bell 





—_ to learn Tele- 
raphy and Short- 
and in preparation 
for positions 
in business which 
may be secured by 
them. For 


particular’ address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 





other. 


You can get Bell’s at most any grocery store 
or meat market. 
stamps for 12-cent can. 


ng one trig] they would never use any 
J. B. WISTAR, Steward. 





If not, send us six two-cent 
Directions on every ean. 


WM. G. BELL CO., 48-52 Commercial St., Boston. 





Royal Fruit Jar. 


Handsome square shape. Has t 


Jar perfect. 


rings made, as 
or White for Metal-Covered Jars. 
ley’s Crown Rubber for Glass-Top Jars. 

tail by all first-class deal 





glass. 
celebrated Self-Sealing Fastening. Every 
Use it once and you will use 
no other. If yen want the best fruit-jar 
for Smalley’s Wide Black, 


By every test the best perfect vacuum ; 
no metal in contact with fruit. Fine, clear 
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Smal- 


ere of Fruit 
Jars, and wholesale only by the mfrs., 


A. G. SMALLEY & CO., Boston and New York. 





Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 
It is all that its trade-mark name, “ Ideal,” 
implies for aloop and rest. Order one of your 
. Look for brass name-plate, 
** Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. 
Write for free booklet, ““Wide-Awake 
Facts About Sleep.” 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 10 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. 
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A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 48 x 34. 
inches, is mounted on rollers, ready 
to hang on the wall. It is printed in 
colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 

particularly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory in 
America acquired since the Revolution. The orig- 
inal thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
tion, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by 
q Mexico, and the Northwest acquisitions by discov- 
¢€ ery and settlement. It will be sent to any address 
¢ on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 
( 
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and transportation. P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pas- 
, senger Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, ILL 
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Physician and Nurse 
Both Praise It. 

This famous preparation has 
disinfecting and purifying prop- 
erties that really make it a necessity 
wherever there is sickness. Used in 

nearly every New England Hospital. 
At Drug, Grocery and General Stores. 
FREE BOOK toiting of | Send_10c. 
many uses for Sulpho- ap- | for Trial 
thol sent on request. Size Bottle. 


Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 
















It Will 
Pay You 


handsomely to look 
through your lum- 
ber room or attic 
and see what old 
or discarded car- 
pets you have. 
They’re no good 
lying there; send 
them to us and 
we will return 
them to you 
entirely made 
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- over, rewoven 
into rugs that will ren- 
der good service. 


So popular has tis eco- 
nomic process of ours be- 
come t we are flooded 
with orders. <As of 
course it’s “ first come 


suggest that you 
order early. 
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rite for further particulars. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 























be, 
Its just the juice of 
selected full-ripe Concord 
Grapes ina form for use 
the year round. It’s bot- 
tled deliciousness and 
healthfulness. 


Physicians everywhere testify to (W 
the nutritive qualities of Concord 
Grapes and that Welch’s Grape 
Juice supplies this nutrition un- 
changed, with the valueless parts of 
the grap2 eliminated. 


A small glassful at each meal will 
build up the wasted tissues of body 
and brain, give tone to the di- 
gestive organs, make rich, red 
blood—it put new life 
into you, Welch’s is 
nature’s remedy. 


Bold by druggists and fancy grocers. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE 00. 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 














| Send us $9.75 and we will send you, ex- 
| press paid, our Royal Double Barrel Breech-Loading Shotgun, 
| latest model, top snap, laminated figure steel barrels, extension rib-back 
| action locks, new style circular hammer, patent snap fore-end. 







A good, reliable, 


the oldest aged ninety-two, assembled and enjoyed | Willie and Anna Smith deserve great credit, | Safe gun; a better gun than some dealers would ask $12.00 for. Our special price, if you send 
a sheep barbecue. But a more picturesque event | @8 during the entire year they have not been | cash with order and mention this advertisement, $9.75. 


took place three days later, when the Connecticut 
Fat Men’s Association, five hundred strong, 
wheeled ponderously into line, lowering the shore 


absent to attend any picnic, family gathering or 
reunion of any sort, with the exception of the 
day their mother fell down-stairs and broke her 


| arm. 


This is only one of the hundreds 


Organized 184) by John P. Lovell. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO’S. .&.. Boston, Mass. 


bargains described in our Sporting Goods Catalogue — mailed free. 
Our age our guarantee. 


















ACE MAcATEER heard 
the boys talking about it 
after supper, as they sat on the 
rocks before their doorway, in 
which she stood knitting; and 
the conversation very much meself the trouble, for he’ll see 
grieved and vexed her for several the raison they done it as plain 
reasons. She was the only daughter of old|as I see the moon yonder risin’ up behind 
Isaac MacAteer, and sister of “the boys,’ | Slieve Sterran. Sure, now, if I was them, I 
so-called merely because they were still | liefer ivery mackerl iver swum in the green 
unmarried. | bay went to loss, than to be 
They were all three her elders, and she was | vexin’ him that way, the crathur, 
“well on to” thirty. Theirs was a fishing | troth I would so. 
family, and the chief event of her days had; “And Thady agin him, that he 
always been the going and coming of the boat. | thought a dale on ever,’’ she con- 
Not the same boat, for their old Granuaile, | tinued, bitterly. 
condemned as unseaworthy, had lain discarded| “But ah, sure, after all ’tisn’t 
by the tiny rough pier for the last half-dozen | Thady’s fau’t if himself’s gettin’ 
years or so. Her successor and namesake, | ould—a thrifle ouldish on us. 
however, sadly dissatisfied old MacAteer, who | Goin’ on for eighty he is—and 
seldom failed to draw invidious comparisons then suppose he went, and by 
between the two craft when embarking or chance anythin’ happint him?” 
disembarking. He had done so this evening, 
as the Granuaile junior was being fastened 
toa staple wedged in among the boulders. 

“Sure, if we’d been in her, the crathur,”’ 
he had said, looking regretfully at the black, 
slug-like shape, “‘we’d ha’ got home in one- 
half the time. She knew how to be usin’ 
every breath of win’. But this lump of a 
baste ’ill go sulkin’ along wid herself before 
the handiest breeze ever blew in the bay, as 
sodden as a gob of mud.”’ 

“At all ivents,”? Thady had replied, hand- 
ing out an oar to Grace, “‘she isn’t apt to be 
springin’ a leak on us any minyit, might land 
us to the bottom like a handful of cockles 
droppin’ out of your pocket.” 

But his father had stumped unheeding 
across the shingle-strip indoors. He was 
smoking a last pipe now by the hearth, 
safely beyond hearing of his sons’ discourse, 
although to Grace in the doorway the voices 
came so Clearly that she sometimes glanced 
to and fro nervously, apprehensive lest they 
should penetrate too far. 

“The long and the short of it is, it’s too 
ould he’s gettin’,”’ summed up Thady, the 
middle brother. ‘‘We’d do a dale better wid 
him out of the boat.’’ 

“Aye, would we so,” said Tim, the 
youngest, “‘and himself would as well.” 

“If he’d contint himself at all,”’ Joe said, 
more doubtfully. “Goodness knows he’s 
been at itlong enough. But he’s as headstrong | Grace had lived too long by the sea to underrate 
as a two-year-old, and sure, how can we go! sucha risk. 
agin the man, if he’s gota mind to be comin’| “I daren’t say a word,” she said to herself, 
along?” | “only it’s sorry Iam in me heart wid thinkin’ 

“What I was thinkin’ is this,” said Thady ; | of one thing and the other.” 

“we might slip out early to-morra very quiet, So, still disconsolately thinking, she shut 
before he’s awake, and pick up young Farrelly | herself into the dark little house, with a mind 
goin’ by the point. He’s smarttenough. And | full of evil auguries for the morrow. 

then, wid nothin’ on board delayin’ us, we’d| And next morning everything began to happen 
have a good chance of a bit of luck.” very much in accordance with her forecasts. 

“Bedad now, ’twould be the best way,” Tim | It was serene blue and white weather when she 
said, with decision. awoke somewhat later than usual, because her 

‘*Me father’d be ragin’ and annoyed, belike, | unquiet thoughts had delayed her falling asleep. 
over it,’’ Joe said, with doubt. There was not a sound to be heard, and for a 

“Sure, man, it’s one of them things that can’t | while she cherished a hope that her father had 
be helped, if he is, like the rain fallin’ straight 
and the watter flowin’ crooked,” said Thady. 
“He might better be ragin’ than dhrowndin’ 
himself and the whole of us, as he might very 
aisy one of these rough days, let alone losin’ | jug when you let go its handle in the well; 
the mackerl on us. It stands to raison we’ll | fora call came from without: “Grace! Grace!”’ 
have to take and lave him behind sooner or | in tones of peremptory excitement. 
later, if he won’t lave himself. We can bid | 
Grace tell him we didn’t like to be disturbin’ | when she obeyed his summons. He wasa tall, 
him that early, and she’ll contrive to pacify long-bearded old man, gaunt and stooped, and 
him. If he wants to be doin’ somethin’, there’s | Grace fancied that he looked more gaunt and 
plinty of nets to mend.” /more stooped than usual this morning. 

After a little further discussion this plan | many lines on his face were complicated by 
was adopted, and as a preliminary step, the | fresh creases of anxiety, and the gaze he bent 
boys presently went indoors to bed, for they | upon his daughter was as intent as if he had 
agreed that they must start with the soon- been landing a twelve-pound salmon in a 
returning summer sun. But thieir sister lingered | doubtful net. 
for a while in the doorway, looking out into| “What the mischief and all’s took the boys 
the waning twilight with a pucker of anxiety | and the boat?” was the question he had been 
between her eyes and an angry grief at her | waiting there to ask her. The hope he was 
heart. | cherishing was that he might hear they were 

“Cruel annoyed himself ’ill be,” was the | only gone a little way to get bait, or on some 
burden of her meditations, “cruel annoyed. | such errand, and would be calling back for him. 
And he as gay and plisant in his mind this | But Grace replied in as innocent and matter-of- 

evenin’ as anythin’, and sayin’ it looked to be | course a manner as she could: 
grand fishin’ weather the morra—and soit will,| “Is it the boys? Sure, they’ve went off wid 


but they’ll all be after slippin’ 
off wid themselves on him, 
and nobody only me about the 
place to thry put a good face 
on it,and I might as well spare 





| 


harmlessly to naught. But presently her heart, 
hopes and all, sank plump down, like a full 
















** CLOSE BY BOBBED UP AND DOWN THE OLD ‘ GRANUAILE,’ 


| stiff and clumsy. 


Old Isaac was tramping about on the boulders | 


The | 


| water. 
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themselves this good while ago. Startin’ 
early they had to be for fear of missin’ the 
tide in the Headstones. Away beyond 
that they said they would be goin’ after 


wakenin’ you out of your sleep.”’ 

Down sank her father’s hope, and up 
swelled his wrath. “‘So that’s what they’ve 
| done on me!’’ he said. ‘“‘That’s the thrick 
| they’re after playin’ on me—the young thieves 

of the world !’’ 

| “Just for ’fraid of wakenin’ you,” Grace 
| interposed, clinging desperately to her one 
flimsy excuse. “For ’fraid of wakenin’ you out 
of your sleep, daddy.” 

“Aye, begor, afraid of that they’d be, sure 
enough,”’ said he. 

“*’Deed were they,’”’ Grace said, eagerly, 





the mackerl, and they thought bad of | 


fumbling about the fastenings of the old 
Granuaile. In a moment the rusty bolt 
slipped, falling with a clank, and he began to 
shove her down seaward. 

“Och, saints above! What are you at, father, 
at all?’”’ Grace called to him, aghast. 

But he only continued to push the boat. 
The light canvas frame slid along expeditiously, 
and close to the water’s edge he righted it with 
a sudden twist. 

“You aren’t ever thinkin’ to go out in that 
ould crathur?” Grace protested, pursuing him 
in extreme consternation. “And she lyin’ there 
this half-dozen year and more, and leakin’ like 
twenty sieves !’’ 

*Bedad then, it’s fine and dhry she ought to 
be by this time,” old Isaae replied, grimly. 

“To be sure, in coorse, you couldn’t be that 





receiving his assent as a sign that he accepted 
her explanation. ‘Raal quiet and cautious they 
must ha’ went, the way you wouldn’t be 
woke.” 

“Not a doubt of it. Arrah, then, get along 
wid yourself out of that, standin’ there tellin’ 
| lies!”” he said, turning upon her with a sudden 
savageness. “Is it dotin’ and demented you 
| consait I am, forby an ould creepin’ cripple? 
| The schemers, the villins—well enough they 
seen ’twould be a grand day for the fishin’, so 
| they thought they’d slink off and do whativer 
| plased themselves widout me obsthructin’ of 
|them. I’m no better in a boat these times— 
and it me own boat—than a lump of ballast; 


been roused after all, and that the plans of the | that’s the opinion they have of me, and wishin’, 
boys for leaving him behind had thus come | the whole pack of them is, Thady and all of 


yous, wishin’ I was in me clay, instead of to 
| be wastin’ their time, if you plase, and hinderin’ 
them of their chances because I’ve grown a bit 
Git along wid yourself, and 
| hould your fool’s tongue.”’ 
Grace retreated indoors, where she stood 
| aimlessly by the gray hearth, too much dejected 
| to set about stirring up the smoldering peat- 
sod. 

“They’d a right to be ashamed of themselves 
to go do such a thing on him,” she was thinking. 
“But I wouldn’t be sayin’ aught agin them 
behind their backs. *Twould only annoy 
himself the worse, and, indeed, now they have 
| him greatly annoyed—a good-for-nothin’ pack 
| they are. And I dunno is there’s a hand’s 
| turn I could be doin’ for him, unless I baked 
| hima bit of griddle-cake for the breakfast. But 
| as like as not he wouldn’t look at it.” 


| On these sad reflections broke a sound which 


sent her darting out-of-doors again. It was the 


rattle of a chain and a grating on the shingle, 
| such as betoken arrivals and departures by 
And there, indeed, was her father, 





WITH HER FATHER STANDING 





IN THE BOW.”’ 


eracked and crazy!’’ Grace asserted, with a 
confidence she was far from feeling. 


“Never you mind troublin’ yourself to 


| considher how cracked and how crazy I’ve a 


mind to be,”’ said her father. “Quare enough 
in his head you might say anybody was that 
’ud sit at home the best fishin’ day of the saison ; 
and it’s not what I’m goin’ to do, not for to plase 
all the impident young rapscallions in Lreland! 
Run along and be fetchin’ me the coil of line 
there’s lyin’ on the ledge of the back windy.’”’ 

But instead of running, Grace sat down on 
the rugged little pier-end and began to cry 
miserably in the golden early sunshine. “It’s 
dhrowndin’ yourself on us you'll be, I well 
know,” she said. “And ne’era bit of breakfast 
you’ve had, and the fire not made up to be 
gettin’ you anythin’—och, what ’ill become of 
me at all, at all? For it’s sinkin’ under your 
feet she’ll be.” 

Her father answered nothing, but stumped 
off into the house, whence he soon reappeared 
laden with a coil of line, a small bundle and 
a flappy brownish roll, the boat-sail, in fact, 
which he had reached down from among the 
rafters. The sight of these final preparations 
seemed to freeze Grace into composure. She 
watched him silently for a while, as he fitted 
the little mast into its socket, and shifted boards 
and benches. 

Then she said, in the tone of one stating some 
incontrovertible proposition: ‘‘Well, you’ll have 
mealong wid you, anyhow, daddy. Joe always 
says it’s meself’s the great one for pullin’ and 
balin’ out; and mindin’ the boat I’ll be while 
yourself’s fishin’.”’” 

At this her father chuckled cheerfully as he 
spliced a rope. “Why, to be sure,”’ he said. 
“Unless it’s one of the ould hins I’ll be bringin’ 
along to take care of me, or maybe ould Tib, the 
cat, ’ud, suit better. In coorse 1’ll be takin’ 
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the aither or the other of yous. Just you wait | 
| strand, thinkin’ I’d borry the loan of your other 
| ould boat, and thry would there be e’er a chance 


there aisy till I do, me dear.” 
“May goodness forgive me, but you’re the 


ungovernable man,’’ Grace said, and then stood | 
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he confessed. “But I run round along this 


of raichin’ to them in her—she’d be apt to keep 


watching him in dumb despair. He had appar-| afloat that far—and the fog’s liftin’ a bit. 1 


ently recovered his spirits, and laughed to 
himself occasionally, but Grace saw his hands 
shaking as he tied the knots, and she felt that | 
her own hands were bound into helplessness by | 
some invincible, invisible power. 

The fair morning seemed to her like a dismal | 


| might maybe find them right enough yet, if I had 


no delayin’! Where have you her lyin’ now?” 

“Sure me father’s took and dhrownded himself 
in her this mornin’, Con,” Grace said, quietly 
| still. “Te wouldn’t take me along wid him, 
sorra a fut would he, or else ’twould ha’ all 


parody of other fair mornings very long ago, | | happint very convanient. But the ould boat’s 


when she, a small child, used to be watching him | 
get ready to go out fishing alone, for the boys 
were not yet big enough to give any substantial 
assistance. Hale and hearty he was in those 
days, and the thought of his ever being otherwise 
occurred to her no more than did doubts about 





gone.”’ 

“The Lord be good to us, Grace, is it romancin’ 
you are?” asked Con. “Why, what would 
bewitch the man to do such a thing all of a 
suddint? Ne’er a word the lads tould me of his 
comin’ out this day. Thrue for you, though— 


the sun’s duly rising. And when he had rowed | the boat’s away, and what am I to be at next?” 


or sailed away, she could run indoors to her | 


“Why wouldn’t you go look for another one, 


mother with her razor-shells and wonderfully | then, this minyit?” Grace said, with a flash of 


curious pebbles. Now, with herself dead on them 


this ten year, and himself, old and feeble, setting 


| vehemence. “Wasn’t you sayin’ there might be 


a chance yet? And is it standin’ there you are, 


off to get drowned, for all she could do or say, she | and talkin’ foolish, instead of runnin’ for your 


seemed to have strayed a terribly long way from 
that care-free paradise. 


life?”’ 
“Runnin’ I could be fast enough,” said Con, 


Suddenly a change in the light made her look | “but where to for a boat’s more than I can tell. 
round, and, as suddenly, she plucked her father | Niver a one have I in me mind that I could be 


by the sleeve. “It isn’t goim’ to be anyways | 
such fine weather, then, at all!’’ she announced, 
triumphantly. “Look at the fog where it’s 
blowin’ in like a stone wall. Sorra the boat ’ill 
be after mackerl in the bay this day whatever.” 

Grace was right in her facts. One of the low- 
lying cloud-banks that wander more perilously 
than the ancient Jostling Rocks upon the plains 
of ocean had come shoreward by some caprice of 
the wind, and was now crowding into half a 
hundred inlets, among them the MacdAteers’ 
creek. She was wrong, however, in the conclusion 
to which she had so happily hurried, and she 
speedily learned her mistake. 

“Well, now,” old Isaae said, deliberately, 
looking round the shrunken horizon, “all I can 
say is that if there was five fogs in it, or fifty 
fogs, or five hundred, for the matter of that, ivery 
one of them on the top of the other, niver 
a bit I’d be at the loss of me day’s fishin’ 
for the likes of them—or anybody else.” 
And he stepped on board with a deter- 
mined stride. 

“And the boys ’ill go to loss in it, too, y 
belike,” Giace said, standing by in her 4% 
wo. “Ne’er a one of yous ’ll ever be be 
comin’ home to me again—and I haven’t 
a sowl in the width of the world. I 
wisht to God I was away in the ould 
buryin’-ground there at Lisannagh, along 
wid herself, and then me heart wouldn’t 
be broke among you all !’’ 

Her father, now in the very act of 
pushing off, gave no signs of hearing, and she sat 
down upon the pier oppressed by utter despond- 
ency. If she had any motive at all for lingering 
there, it must have been supplied by her last 
flicker of hope. The boys, she thought, might 
possibly soon return to be instantly despatched 
in quest of the mistrusted Granuaile. 

How long Grace sat crouched on the stones 
with her head in her hands, she could not have 
guessed. All her thoughts were out at sea, 
whence it seemed to her that news, good or bad, 
must soonest come. But it was a sound of steps | 
clattering on the loose shingle behind her that | 
first caused her to start up expectant. And what | 
she saw made her stand gazing in wide-eyed | 
terror. For the newcomer was young Farrelly, 
the boys’ comrade, alone, bareheaded and wet- 
haired, with drops glistening and falling as he 
moved. 

“Is it you, then, Con Farrelly?” she said. 
“And what’s gone wid the rest of them?” 

“Och, Grace, madrone—the Headstones !” said 
Con Farrelly. 

Now the Headstones is a name of fear round 
about Kilavawn. It has been bestowed on a 
small square-shaped bay which bears an evil 
reputation. The water has there flowed over the 
crazy, crested ridges of a sea-sunken hill, and 
these emerge in such numbers that they give it 
somewhat the aspect of a burial-ground. Jagged 
reefs and sandy bars help to make the place a 
very difficult passage to thread safely, even in fair 
weather; storms, and especially fogs, convert it 
into a mazy labyrinth of perils. Many aluckless 
keel has missed the clue, and come to fatal grief 
among them. Con’s brief answer, therefore, 
conjured up a clear and cruel picture in Grace’s 
imagination. 

“Is it dhrownded all of them was, and you 
comin’ away?” she asked, calmly. 

“Look you, Grace, you crathur, this was the 
way of it,” Con said, in a breathless hurry. 
Takin’ the short cut through the Headstones 
we were, intendin’ to thry off Malinioh, when up 
come the fog like a wing clappin’ down on us, 
and we in among the thick of them rocks—you 
could see as far through a feather pillow—and a 
win’ whistlin’ up along wid it. So the first thing 
we knew, on agin a one we dhruv, and knocked 
a big houle in her—she wouldn’t keep afloat 
while you would be shippin’ an oar, that’s sartin, 
and sure you know ne’er a one of them swims a 
sthroke only meself. So they bid me get to shore 
if I could at all, and they’d make a shift to hould 
on to the rocks—but tellin’ you the truth, I 
misdoubt could they. 

“T heard them lettin’ a woful shout just afore 
I come to land, that was the most I could do,” 








| layin? me hand on. Howane’er I’ll do me 
endeavors, Grace MacAteer, troth will 1 so.” 

Con darted off again along the beach, and was 
quickly out of sight. He left Grace in an infinite 
solitude. She had spoken truly when declaring 
that her father and brothers were all she 
possessed, for outside the little circle gathered 
round yonder central hearth-fire she could count 
no kinsfolk and few neighbors. Daddy and Joe 
and Thady and Tim—she felt certain that she 
was never to behold one of them more. 

Under stress of that appalling belief she could 





“THEIR MOTHER KEPT GIVING DIRECTIONS TILL THEY DIDN’T KNOW 
WHAT WAS HAPPENING.” 


| only cower down among the boulders, closing 


“eyes and ears to the outer world with a fold of 
her gray shawl, as if she might thus exclude also 
the inward desolation. She was holding back 
| her thoughts much as she would have held her 


breath, drowning under deep water, conscious all 


the while that the terrible moment could not be 
long deferred. 

“Grace, you big gawk! Is it asleep or wool- 
gatherin’ youare? Sittin’ there like an ould wet 
hin—Grace, you great stookawn, you—instead of 
catchin’ a holt of the rope, and us bawlin’ to you 
this last half-hour!’ 

Her father’s voice thus loudly accosting her 
broke roughly on her muffled ears. But seraphic 
strains could not have sounded to Grace more 
bewilderingly sweet. Up she started out of her 
black dream. The white fog had lifted and 
lightened wonderfully, so that there were golden 
gleams shining about its farthest silvery edges; 
but this was not what she saw. For close by 
bobbed up and down the old Granuaile, with 
her father standing in the bow, just striking 
the sail, and with all the three boys sitting in the 
stern, safe and sound, albeit rather sheepish and 
disconcerted of demeanor. Grace seized the tossed 
ropes, and in another minute the whole party 
were tramping on the stones. They had no fish 
to unload—not so much as a herring. 

“Well, Grace, it’s the quare fine haul I’m after 
bringin’ home this day,” said old Isaac. “The 
biggest ever I took—if it was good for much, 
which it may be, or may be it mayn’t. Where 
am I after findin’ them? Sure, now, tellin’ you 
the truth, ’twas more be good luck than good 
guidance I happint on them, for the fog was that 
thick you couldn’t sort your fingers from your 
thumbs, when I come where I heard the bawls. 
But says I to meself: ‘“That’s Thady,’ says I. 
‘Bethe powers, it is himself.’ For he was a great 
hand at the roarin’ if anythin’ went agin him, 
ever since he was the len’th of a sizable mackerl. 

*And, be the same token,”’ he continued, “‘very 
prisently I come widin a knife’s edge of serapin’ 
desthruction into th’ ould boat off the lump of a 
rock me three hayroes was sittin’ gathered up 
atop of. And bedad now, accordin’ to the look 


| of them, for all the plisure they was gettin’ out 
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of it, they needn’t ha’ throubled themselves to be | But the day’s event had another result which 
flouncin’ off that outrageous early—and bad | nobody would have predicted. Old Isaac has 
manners to them—before other people had got | never gone fishing again. Many a time—such is 
rightly asleep. They might ha’ waited till their | the contrariness of the human mind—have Joe 
hurry was over.” and Thady and Tim come talking to him 
“Och, wirrasthrew, dad, you’ve got the laugh | persuasively and wistfully about the grandeur of 
agin us this time and no mistake,” Joe said, with | the weather, and his answer is always the same. 
his wonted good-humored grin, “and we’re apt | “I’ve took me biggest haul,”’ he says, “and nothin’ 
to not hear the last of it this saison, anyway.” less ’ud satisfy me now. Stoppin’ at home I’ll 
Joe’s forebodings proved to be well-founded. | be, and contintin’ meself wid that.’ 














Mw AIRS. McKIM dropped heavily into a chair. 


“T must find a good subject to-day!’ cried 
iE She was moist and red, and soap-suds| Clem. “I’m lost if I don’t!’’ 
clung to her bare arms. “Well,” said Aunt Becky, “get your hat and 
Aunt Georgia brought a rocking-chair from | camera and wait for me down in the hammock.”’ 
the dining-room. Mrs. McKim was hanging out clothes, and 
“You might as well be resting, Mrs. McKim; | Clem, as she swung to and fro, watched her 
your soup isn’t quite hot yet,’”’ she said, pleas-| lazily, and thought what Aunt Becky had said 
antly. about the rocking-chair. It was difficult to 
“T set well enough where I be,” the washer- | imagine Mrs. McKim taking things easily far 
woman answered. “It ain’t safe to be too| froma clothes-line or a wash-tub. Suddenly the 
comfortable. I don’t expect to fold my hands | small, lean woman faced about. 
and be a lady till I get to the poorhouse.” “What’s that, now?” she asked, advancing a 
A suspicion of a laugh, promptly muffled, came | few steps to prod the camera with a parboiled 
from the pantry where Clem was beating eggs. | finger. “It’s a sweet, pretty box, ain’t it? 
Clem was used to Mrs. | There’d ought to be something nice inside.’’ 
McKim and should have| “There is,” laughed Clem. ‘*There’s a prize 
been on her guard. photograph in it—I hope. It’s a camera, and 
In the pauses of the takes pictures, Mrs. McKim. You must have 
egg-beater other remarks | seen them before.” 
reached Clem’s ears. | “Yes, now I think of it,” said Mrs. McKim, 
“If the Lord had only | “I have seen some of the young people carrying 
made shoes and stockin’s | ’round boxes like it, but I never much noticed 
out o’ style once for all | what they did with ’em.” 
it'd have convenienced| Clem explained the mechanism in a few words, 
me awfully. and then sat back to watch the wonder in the 
“Land o’ pity! I don’t | washerwoman’s face. 
no more’n get the rent | “That little button? ‘You mean to say if my 
money saved up than it’s | Tam was standing right there, opposite, an’ you 
Tam’s shoes have given | was just to press on that, he’d have his likeness 
out, and then it’s Polly | took? Land o’ pity! Jest that! And me 
Kate’s, and then it’s the | waitin’ thirteen years to get his picture—thirteen 
twins’, and then it’s| years!” She went back to her basket of wet 
Thusy and Jem’s. Thusy | dothes and shook out a sheet slowly. Her 
and Jem always give out | profile, defined sharply to Clem, was eloquent 
together. And by the time | of wistfulness. 
I get the qal money| “I ain’t ever had any o’ the children took,” 
saved, if Tam ain’t come | she said, indistinctly, because of the clothes-pin 
round again !’’ between her lips; ‘“‘never—and there’s seven. 
In a little while Mrs.| You wouldn’t think a mother’d have seven 
McKim finished her lunch | children and not one of ’em took! Maybe I 
ang went back to her|ain’t wantedto! Lando’ pity! Maybe I ain’t 
* work, and Clem went up-| saved up money—and spent it for shoes and 
Stairs to Aunt Becky’s | stockin’s and a roof and coal! Maybe I ain’t 
writing-room. She tapped | stood over ’em nights, when they were asleep, 
lightly on the door. and cried out loud to the Lord not to let any of 
“Come in, if you’re peacefully inclined !’’ some- | ’em die till I got ’em took! But Stevie died.” 
body called. She spread the sheet over the line smoothly 
“Oh, I am,” laughed Clem, pushing open the | and fastened iton with pins. Then with a quick 
door; “and I’ve got something you can put in| gesture she caught up one wet corner of it and 
your story, auntie. It’s another of the washer-| wiped her eyes. Clem rose and went over to the 
woman’s speeches! She says she doesn’t expect | basket to help hang up the things. And Mrs. 
to fold her hands and be a lady till she gets to the | McKim accepted the silent sympathy gratefully, 
poorhouse !’” and as it was offered. 
Clem’s bright face broke into dimples, but; “Yes, Stevie died. It’s hard not to have your 
Aunt Becky’s remained thoughtful and sober. baby’s likeness when he’s dead. When you sit 
“Why, you don’t think it’s. funny!’ cried the | and try to remember—when you get the time to, 
girl in the doorway, crestfallen. ‘‘I laughed | Sundays or when you’re sick—and there’s things 
right out.”’ about him you’ve forgot, and there ain’t any 
“It is funny, Clem, but it makes me want to | likeness to remind you— land o’ pity! land o’ 
cry,”’ and Aunt Becky smiled at last, but still | pity! maybe it ain’t hard!’’ 
her gray eyes were serious. Clem laid her hand gently over the reddened 
“T don’t understand; I’ll sit down and think | arm. “Yes, it is hard! I am sorry,” she said. 
it out,” Clem said. And after a moment she| A little while afterward she met Aunt Becky on 
cried: “Why, yes! Poor Mrs. McKim! It was/| the stairs. “I’m not going subject-hunting, after 
pathetic as well as funny, auntie. But if you|all. I’m sorry you had the bother of getting 
had seen her you wouldn’t cry over it—not | ready, auntie,’’ Clem said. 
ery!” “Not going? But you said this was the last 
“Probably not,’”? smiled Aunt Becky. “But, | day,’’ returned Aunt Becky, puzzled. 
Clem, don’t you hope there’ll be a rocking-chair| “Yes, it is, but I’ve got an—an engagement 
for her some time that she can drop into and feel | with Mrs. McKim. I don’t want to put it off 
she’s a ‘lady’ at last? There, we won’t be sober | for fear another of the children should die.” 
any more! I’ve finished my chapter and you’ve| ‘‘Anotherofthechildren? You little sphinx!” 
finished your cake. What next?” But Aunt Becky was smiling kindly. She had 
“The prize picture,” answered Clem, promptly. | written so many stories that she could almost put 
“T loaded my camera last night. You do think | together these fragments about Mrs. McKim. 
I'll find a good subject to-day, don’t you, auntie? | “Keep your engagement, then,”’ she said, ‘but 
It’s the very last day of all. The pictures must | you know it’s the last,day.” 
be in to-morrow. Miss Witherspoon gave us| “I know it,” Clemsaid, soberly. “But I don’t 
three weeks, you know, but there have been such | want to put this off.” 
a lot of rainy days, and when it hasn’t rained it! Mrs. McKim was waiting for Clem. ‘The 
has been too cloudy for good picture-taking, and | washing had been finished unusually early, and 
there have been so many other things to do— | Mrs. McKim was in a flutter of excitement as 
the time has gone somehow—and I must hurry | she walked down the street beside the tall girl. 
now.” | “There ain’t but one suit for the boys, but 
Miss Witherspoon was a wealthy lady who had | they can take turns,” she chattered. ‘Tam first 
offered a prize for the most original, most pleasing | —he’s waited thirteen years—and the twins next, 
photograph taken by a member of the girls’ | and then Jem. I’ll have to turn up the sleeves 
Friday Club. Jeanette Daly had had her | and legs consider’ble for Jem; but, land o’ pity! 








pictures ready a week ago—she was going to/|I don’t care about his sleeves and legs! It’s his 
offer four different kinds—and Elsie Whitaker’s | face! That’ll be Jem’s!’’ 

Mrs. McKim laughed and chattered on. 

“T’ll let Polly Kate wear my black alpaca— 
Polly Kate’s big of her age. Thusy’ll have to do 


were doubtless beautiful; and Dolly Blinn had 
finished hers, too, and so had the Princess. There | 
were only five girls in the Friday Club. 
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with her old plaid, but I’ll curl her hair all nice 
and that’ll make up. -And the baby —” ‘The 
little washerwoman smiled and nodded to herself. 
Clem understood that the baby’s charms sufficed 
without aid of adorning clothes. 

The children were all within calling distance 
of home. Mrs. McKim and Polly Kate gathered 
them together, and, as Clem afterward said, 
sorted them out. Then, beginning with thirteen- 
year-old Tam, each boy was by turn serubbed 
mercilessly and arrayed in the one good and 
complete suit. The young photographer described 
the proceedings to Aunt Becky that evening. 

“They wouldn’t sit still, auntie. I had to 
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day-nursery. But if you could have seen Mrs. | small but well-armed following to my tent, and | which was exquisitely clean, and furnished with 


McKim! She was so radiant! She doesn’t 
know, but I snapped her, too, with her hands 
clasped in ecstasy. The whole story is written 
out in her face, auntie.” 

“Yes, dear, it will be plain reading. Go on!’ | 

“That’s all. Auntie, I thought Mrs. McKim | 
was a joke before. I don’t now. She’s—she’s | 
pathos.”’ 

That evening Clem developed her pictures and 





the negatives were ready for printing the next | 


forenoon. When the many processes were 


completed she carried the finished prints in to | 


Aunt Becky. And the story in the photograph 


put them on the front steps, where the light was of homely, radiant Mrs. McKim was plain 
strong, and take the quickest snaps, and their | to see. 


mother kept giving directions till they didn’t | 
‘Smile, Tamsy, | for Clem. 
‘No, | to the writing-room. 


know what was happening. 
smile, will you?’ Mrs. McKim would say. 
no, not like that! Land o’ pity, don’t smile! 
Fold your hands and make believe you’re at 
Sunday-school. There, quick, Miss Clem! That’s 
beautiful !’ 

“And that’s the way it went, auntie. It took 
till four o’clock to get them all. Do you wonder 
I’m tired? But I got them. Polly Kate was 
too solemn and Thusy was too grinning, and the 
baby wiggled—my, how the baby wiggled! 


He’ll have two noses and eyes enough for a| auntie.’’ 





SAVAGE KINGS I HAVE KNOW 
By Sir Henry M. Stanley 


In Two Parts.—Part One. 


Si fastidious writers 
4 will have it that we have 
3 no right to apply the 
term “king”’ so freely to African 
chiefs. Bearing this objection in 
mind, I propose to describe a 
few of those who had real kingly 
power in the eastern half of 
Africa and some of the most 
prominent chiefs of my acquaint- 
ance in the western half. 
The first on my list is Mirambo, 
whose name became so famous 
in the seventies, and who, by 








The next morning a note was left at the door 
She read it and bounded up the stairs 


“Auntie, auntie, I’ve got the prize! It’s from 
Miss Witherspoon, but of course it’s a mistake. 
Of course it is! I didn’t send in any picture.”’ 

“TI did. I sent Mrs. McKim,” remarked | 
Aunt Becky, calmly. “I slipped it out from the 


it has.” 
“Tt has!’? exclaimed Clem, with prolonged 
delight. “Miss Witherspoon read the story, | 





do so, I had the option of staying 
at Unyanyembe during the hos- | 
tilities, until I and my escort | 
had devoured our stores, or of 
returning alone to the coast. 
Being impatient to advance, I 
decided upon joining the Arabs 
for the suppression of Mirambo. 

‘We marched against our enemy 
with an army of two thousand 
three hundred men. We made} 
a brave show, so far as our war 
toggery, plumes and scarlet cloth 
and varicolored flags went, and 
we made a great deal of noise 





| amiability, his modulated voice, and his altogether 


at last I had the satisfaction of seeing face to 
face the man of the best-known name in all 
equatorial Africa. 

Mirambo was then about forty years old, and 
in height a little under six feet. He had an 
admirable figure, with no superfluity of flesh 
about it. His features were regular and his 
expression intelligent. His nose had the negro’s 
largeness at the base, but was otherwise shapely, 


and the thinnish lips contributed to his general | 


good looks. 


A Strange and Powerful Ruler. 


H IS clothes were such as belong to the Arab 

costume, gold-edged cloak, white shirt and 
ems turban. He also carried a curved sword, 
with a richly ornamented scabbard, more as a sign 
of rank than for use. Although in his bearing, his 


gentlemanly appearance, he was a great surprise 
to me, what struck me most was the expression 
of the face, on which the consciousness of power 


| others. I thought it would speak for itself—and | had made its impress. He was now, no doubt, 


practising his best behavior, and he certainly 
succeeded, if that was his object, in making me 
wish that he would thrive in the purpose he said 


he had now in view, which was to prove himself | 


to excel the Arab at trade as he had proved 
himself to excel him in war. 


At parting he left three men with me to} 


conduct my expedition safely past the country 
of his allies, the predatory Watuta, and sent 


three other men back to his capital for three | 


mileh cows and their calves and three fat 


country as his parting gift. 

I heard no more of Mirambo, after receiving 
his gifts, until 1880, when I learned that he had 
been, unintentionally, the cause of a great calamity 


to people in whom I was much interested. His | 


forces, having captured a hostile village in South 
Unyamwezi, turned their weapons in the heat of 
battle against the unhappy “‘elephant”’ expedition 
commanded by Captain Carter and Lieutenant 
Cadenhead, who were resting there unknown to 


Mirambo’s people. The massacre, in which the | 


two white men fell, was general, and but few of 
the one hundred and fifty members of the expe- 
dition survived to explain the affair. 

Mirambo died about thirteen years ago, it is 
said through poison which had been administered 
in his beer. He left a rich district to a son, who 


many specimens of the native founder’s art 

| Copper spears, with chain-shaped staves, or 
| twisted iron rods, sword-blades, brass or coppe! 
figures of ducks, elands and cows, four-headed 
maces and such things. As he sat down I 
thought him to be of middle size, but when he 
stood up he showed himself to be the tallest man 
I had so far met in Africa, so extraordinarily 
long were his legs. As the crown of my head 
just reached his collar-bone, I estimated him to 
be over six feet six inches in height. 

His gentle greeting, delivered in the most 
soothing voice, put me at my ease at once. As, 
from beginning to end of our acquaintance, 
Rumanika appeared with the same tranquil 
bearing and guileless manner, and was, besides, 
assiduous in promoting my comfort and content- 
ment, my impression that he had the sweetest 
nature in Africa deepened the longer I knew him. 

Ilis serene features, to which, it seemed to me, 
| passion and rage were strangers, the noble dignity 
of his manner and the tenderness of his smile 
and voice were, | thought, more appropriate to a 
Christian bishop than toa pagan king, surrounded 
by wild barbarians and blackmailing chiefs. 

The old man—he was fast verging upon sixty 
years—was a great gossip, and simple and 
credulous as a child.» An interesting chapter 
| might be made of the legends he related about 
| his ancestors. His grandfather, Ruhinda VI1., 
reigned so long that his people thought 
Dagara, his son, was to be pitied for being 
excluded from the throne until nearly old age, 
and Ruhinda himself got so wearied of his unusual 
| longevity that at last he resorted to some medicine 


| bullocks to present to me at the frontier of his | to make room for his son. 


Dagara was a great traveller and knew many 
| secrets about countries around him. He was 
curious about where the rivers came from and 
whither they went. He had been all about the 
Mfumbiro Mountains, the tops of which were 
covered “with water turned white like salt,’”’ and 
he found a way by which canoes could go from 
| his lake up as faras the Tanganyika and down to 
| the lake of Unyoro. 


Rumanika and His Stories. 


ey win delighted Rumanika so much as 
1 to witness my note-taking of his legends 

+: and adventures. He had not wandered 
| so far as his father, Dagara, but he had been 
| round about his own country a good deal, while 


and boasted tremendously. After 
six long marches a portion of 
|our force reconnoitered as far as Mirambo’s 
stronghold. Being led by a rash Arab, and 

While yet a mere youth, Mirambo lost his | burning with an ungovernable desire for plunder, 
father through a quarrel with an Arab; his native | they scaled the palisades and drove Mirambo out 
village, Uyoweh, was burned down and several | of his stronghold. As the party were straggling 
of his family were made slaves, but he himself | back to us in triumph, with tons of ivory and 
escaped with a few faithful retainers. He was loaded with spoil, they fell into an ambush laid 
next heard of as engaging himself and followers for them by their enemy, and were exterminated. 
to carry goods at so much a load between) 
Unyanyembe, in inner Africa, and Bagamoyo, | 
on the coast, and back again. He followed this 


his many wars, lasting eighteen 
years, caused ivory to be doubled 
in value throughout the world. He is the son 
of a small chief in East Central Africa. | 


THE AUTHOR. 





How the King was Victorious. 


now occupies his father’s place, although, of | he had sent his people on trading journeys to 
course, he can never possess his authority, power | many a land of which he hardly knew the name. 
or influence. Urambo, called after its founder,| It was his custom to question his men about 
is a large town, and according to report is the | the things they had seen, and it was in that way 
most civilized place, outside of the German station, he heard what wonders were to be found in the 
between the sea and Lake Tanganyika. |land toward the sunset. Thus he had heard 
Between Mirambo’s country and Rumanika’s | of the little people who did not reach Iris knees 
there was a group of chiefs whose viciousness | and lived in trees; of another tribe who had ears 
was apt to harass and disgust the most patient | so long that, while they used one ear as a mat to 
traveller’s soul, and Mankorongo of Usui, who | lie on, they covered their bodies from the cold with 
ranked as a king, was, according to universal | the other, and many other curious sights. 
belief, the worst of all. He was an adept in|; “Put it all down,” he would say, after each 
dissimulation, and used to entice the traveller | story, “that your people may know what a land 





vocation for some years, and invested the earn- 
ings of his band chiefly in guns and ammunition, 
which he carefully hid away for future use. 

As he was nearing his thirtieth year he left off 
travelling and rebuilt Uyoweh, about half-way 


between Unyanyembe and Ujjiji, the two great | 
trading centers. The caravan road ran close to | 


his. stockade, which was strong and high and 
consisted of hardwood poles closely joined 
together. When his village was completed he 
imposed a small toll on every caravan that passed 


} 


by, collected ivory, which he sold at a good 


figure, and also made good profit from the! 


produce of his community. All his gains were 
devoted to the purchase of arms and gunpowder. 

By and by it was noticed that the tolls 
demanded by Mirambo, the sultan of Uyoweh, 
were becoming heavier, and that whenever it 
was possible he took them in guns and ammuni- 
tion. His foree was also greatly increased, he 
owned hundreds of armed slaves, and as he had 
a reputation among the natives for being liberal 
in his payments, crowds of young men who had 
a grievance or loved adventure flocked to the 

The Arabs understood toll-paying, but when 
the tolls became blackmail, and the blackmail 
became wholesale confiscation of property, the 
road to Ujiji was seldom travelled. One day, 
however, a proud Arab resolved to go by that 
road and no other, and try the effect of armed 
resistance to Mirambo’s extortion. It was soon 
afterward heard in Unyanyembe that the Arab 
and all his men had been massacred, and that 
everything he owned was in Mirambo’s hands. 
Then the Arab colony declared war against the 
African chief. 


The March Against Mirambo. 


Wee I arrived in Unyanyembe in June, 
mal} 1871, I found the Arabs were preparing 
—3 a warlike expedition against Mirambo. 
Volunteers were not enthusiastic, the palavers 
were incessant, and it was predicted that while 
they would be scaling the high stockade of Uyo- 
weh, Mirambo would be raiding Unyanyembe. 

I had but a hazy idea at first how this intended 
war affected my expedition, but it was soon made 
clear to me that my progress to Ujiji was 
effectually barred, and I was asked to assist the 
Arabs to clear the road. If I were unwilling to 


| 
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2% HE consternation among our forces was 

indescribably great. Over a fifth of our 
=< number had been destroyed. Every band, 
my own included, had lost some of its more eager 
spirits. The widowed women bewailed the dead, 
and as some one started the rumor that Mirambo 
was coming to attack our camp, our various 
bands, headed by their leaders, began a helter- | 
skelter race for home. Khamis, a stout-hearted | 
Arab, and I, with half a dozen men, were the last | 
to depart. Night found us far from the place | 





where I had stored my goods. We stumbled | through a corner of his country, where an | 


by dazzling prospects of wealth and pleasure, 
and then squeeze him until he was beggared. 
He was devoted, besides, to every form of vice, 
and every subchief in his country imitated him, 
so that, what with the infamous practices wit- 


nessed and the knavish tricks endured, one | 


always left Usui with a feeling of inexpressible 
gratitude at escaping alive. 
On account of the general testimony to 


Mankorongo’s depravity, I did my best to avoid | 


him. We were compelled, however, to pass 


| we have.’ 

| His geographical knowledge was very exten- 
sive, but the manner of imparting it led me to 
| doubt if it was worth while publishing it in 
detail. Many items, however, which then 
perplexed me have since turned out to be facts, 
such as his statements about the Rusizi escaping 
from Lake Kivu, and the points about the 
Albert Edward regions. I, subsequently in 
| 1887-89, and Von Gétzen some two or three years 
| ago, proved them to be true. 

Rumanika died at the age of seventy, ten 


over all kinds of baggage that had been dropped | embassy from him met us with the usual | years after my visit, and was royally buried, 


by the panic-stricken fugitives in their flight. 

After a few days’ halt at Unyanyembe | 
Mirambo came in person to hunt us up. He 
planted his tent in full view of the Arab colony 
and challenged the Arabs to come out and fight. 
My brave companion, Khamis, and his kinsmen 
accepted the challenge, and were immediately 
killed toa man. The next day Mirambo and his 
people, having set fire to several houses and 
secured much booty, departed again to their 
own country, leaving every soul in our com- 
tounity effectually cowed. 

After infinite trouble in getting up my expedi- 
tion to the required strength, I at last left the 
colony, and steering south, instead of west, I 
continued in that direction for several days. 
When I judged it safe, I turned west, and 
travelling along a curve of three hundred and 
twenty miles, had the satisfaction at last of 
knowing that I was far to the west of Mirambo’s 
stronghold. A few days later I happily stumbled 
upon Livingstone, and my object was achieved. 

Some few months later I led Livingstone along 
the road I had discovered through the wilds, to 
Unyanyembe, where I had to leave him. The 
war was still raging. Mirambo’s name was on | 
every lip, and was quite sufficient to hush fretting | 
children and make every one solemn, for it was 
a terror to all the country between the lake | 
regions and the coast. 

Four years later I- was again in the neighbor- 
hood of Mirambo. The long war had just been 
concluded. When we were some seventy miles 
away from his capital our camp was electrified 
by the news that Mirambo was advancing toward 
us with one thousand five hundred of his veterans. 
I sent some of my men to him, but they presently 
came back with the news that Mirambo’s mission 
was one of peace. The next day he came witha 








availed to stop our march, and we were well 
beyond the border before the threatened danger 
could overtake us. 

In wonderful contrast to Mankorongo was his 
neighbor, King Rumanika. To enter Karagwe 
from Usui was like reaching a well-watered and 
verdant oasis after crossing a sandy desert. 
Why Karagwe should remain a pleasing memory 
and Usui be remembered as a land of torment, 
although the one country adjoined the other, is 
explained by the fact that the people give 
character to the country, and in Africa the king, 
or government, gives character to the people. 
Mankorongo was a demon in his disposition and 
Rumanika was next to an angel. 

Karagwe is the southernmost extremity of 


‘the ancient kingdom of Kittara, that formerly | 
stretched as far north as the outlet of the White | 


Nile from the Albert Nyanza,and was inhabited 
by a migrating body of Abyssinians ages ago. 

Rumanika’s father was King Dagara, who 
reigned from about 1820 to 1850, during which 
period Karagwe was much larger than it is 
to-day. If all that was related of Dagara be true, 
he must have been an exceptionally intelligent 
king, with great engineering conceptions. He 
left three sons, Rumanika, Nanaji and Rugeru, 
or Rugero; and according to the native custom, 
Rumanika, born first after Dagara’s accession to 
the throne, was his father’s heir. 

The head man whom I appointed to convey 
my salaams to Rumanika before my visit was 
asked on his return what kind of man the king 
was, and if he resembled Mtesa of Uganda. He 
replied: “If Mtesa is like red pepper, Rumanika 
is like milk.” 

The next day I paid my visit of ceremony, 
and found Rumanika in a beautifully made hut, 


| grandiose promises; but no appeals or threats | without the usual human sacrifices. He was 


| sueceeded by his eldest son Kyensi, who reigned 
| onlyninemonths. Then the throne was usurped 
| by Kakoko, a younger son, who, after reigning 
| three years, during which time he slew seventeen 
of his brothers, was speared one night by a chief. 
The present king is Dagara II., the son of 
Kyensi, grandson of Rumanika, and he is in his 
twenty-sixth year at the time of writing. 
(To be concluded in issue for October 17th.) 
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THE CURIO CORNER AT THE BAZAAR. 


HE bazaar to raise funds for the new church 
was well under way when Margaret and 
Dorothy were suddenly seized with a brilliant 
idea. Time was short, so after a hurried consul- 
tation away rushed Dorothy to lay the scheme 
before the president; and a few days later found 
the schemers hard at work. 
In that old university town away down South 
|in Dixie nature is kind to the decorators of 
| bazaars; ferns, holly and mistletoe grow plenti- 
| fully in the surrounding woods, and the river- 
|banks are rich in luxuriant tangles of the 
| beautiful vine known as “bamboo.” Naturally 
green and white was the color-scheme chosen 
| by the committee on decoration; accordingly 
Margaret and Dorothy, taking possession of the 
little room assigned to them, lined its walls with 
snowy old cotton sheets, bordered it with a 
graceful frieze of bamboo, moved in a borrowed 
table and a tall, old-fashioned étag?re loaned by 
Margaret’s mother, and proceeded to spread 
| forth the collection of treasures which they had 
gathered together from all over town. 
They had challenged every one they knew 
with, “Have you anything that you wore or 
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played with when you were a child—and will 
you lend it to us?” ‘They undertook to be per- 
sonally responsible for the safety of the loans, 
wisely declining silver cups or gold armlets or 
pins; and the array of treasures they secured 
exceeded even their hopes. 

To begin with their own contributions, there 
were small garments which Margaret had worn 
in babyhood; her photograph at five months 
old; and even a doll work-box and a doll carafe 
which had survived since her mother’s childhood. 
Crowning “curio” of all, there was a tiny dress 
worn in babyhood by her father, the major. 
This, like the other small garments, was pinned 
on the “wall-hangings,’’ and occupied a conspic- 
uous place. 

On a shelf in a corner (a cracker-box turned 
upside down, nailed to the wall and draped in 
a sheet which reached to the floor) sat a group 
of dolls, one of which had been given to Dorothy 
when she was two years old; above her head 
hung Dorothy’s favorite book of the same epoch, 
“The Three Little Kittens,” and not far away 
were the primer and spelling-book in which the 
Reverend Doctor W——, of the Presbyterian 
Church, learned to read. All around the room 
there were smal] chairs, doll furniture, baby 
garments and baby photographs and daguerreo- 
types galore, each bearing the name of its now 
grown-up owner. One of the most admired belles 
of the town was represented by her picture as a 
baby and a pair of tiny, well-worn kid shoes. 
But perhaps even more popular than this was 
the exhibit of the university faculty. 

There were the first bib and first shoes of the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


There were the blocks on which the professor of 
history and political science learned his letters, 
together with his first marbles, his first humming- 
top and his first menagerie. There was the 
papier-maché shoe in which the professor of 
biology used to hoard his pennies. There was 
the baptismal dress of the professor of law, with 
his daguerreotype at eighteen months old; a 
short white piqué frock worn by the professor 
of ancient languages, with his picture as a small 
boy, and a china doll of his wife’s; and the first 
dress and cap of the professor of medical juris- 
prudence, together with a pincushion which he 
made at seven years old, the lace cradle-quilt of 
his wife, and baby-pictures of them both. 

There was a little frock worn in 1858 by a 
judge of the Supreme Court. ‘There was a doll 


bureau which had belonged to the grandmother | 


of the principal of the Home School; and a tiny 
tamboured muslin apron worn by the young 
girl in memory of whom the famous “Institute” 
was named. In fact, there was such an array 
of interesting relics that only an elaborate, illus- 
trated catalogue could do justice to it. 

The town came and lingered-and laughed to 
their hearts’ content, and went away declaring 
that a sight of the unique exhibit was well worth 
the admission fee. And many who had looked 
with wonder at the curious playthings and the 
dainty embroidered garments of long-past baby- 
hood thought with regret of the vanished posses- 
sions of their own or their little ones’ early days. 

Meanwhile, the little red bag in Margaret’s 


| holiday excursion, I left Daddy Green in charge 
_of the invalids, with instructions to amuse them. 
| They could fish, dig gum and hunt — without 
|@ gun. 

| With the other eleven boys I then crossed the 
| river, and we went up the lower of the Abol 
| brooks for half a mile, in three canoes, entered 
| the pine woods, and followed the “ Katahdin 
path” for six miles, up to the foot of the Great 
Slide. Louis led the way with the camp kit 
| packed on his back; Shaddy followed with the 
| food supply, and each of the boys carried a light 
| pack, consisting of his waterproof coat and one 
blanket. I carried the only gun. 

Several mountain brooks had to be crossed; 
and altogether so many delays occurred that it 
was six o’clock when we emerged from the 
woods at the foot of the Slide, which rises 
steeply upward for three thousand feet to the 
misty crest of the summit. Anything more 
beautiful than the path up through the pine 
woods can hardly be found in America. Under- 
foot is a uniform carpet of pale green moss; on 
every hand rise brown trunks of the trees; and 
so dense is the lofty canopy of pine foliage 
overhead that but a dim light penetrates it, even 
at noonday. 

Just as we reached the foot of the Slide a 
thunder-storm burst over the summit, and we 
made haste to gain shelter in a group of spruces 
out to the right of the mountain trail. 
made our night camp. The guides built a small 
| shed from sheets of spruce bark and kindled a 








(a little before six, without accident. 


Here we | found Shaddy, who had been left in charge 
| of the temporary camp, frying something which 


care grew heavier and heavier, and it was a neat | fire in front of it; and after a hearty supper of 
little sum which she finally turned over to the | fried pork, boiled potatoes and soda - crackers, 
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professor of Romance languages, side by side 
with the first dress, caps, cloak, bib and shoes of 
his wife and her grandfather’s cradle- quilt. 








IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


HE canoe glided for- 
ward in the shadow 
of the alders, close in shore, 
and presently I caught 
sight of the runaway 
Malcolm sitting on a log 
beside a little fire. He 
had reached our old camp 
site at Debsconeag and 
was drying himself at the 
fire, for now the rain had 
ceased. He did not see 
the canoe beneath the 
alders, and when we had 
come within sixty or 
seventy yards I said, 
“Good evening, Malcolm.” 
In an instant he was on his feet, gun in hand. as to what would 
With his purpose to escape still strong, he darted follow, for Malcolm, 
away and hid behind a clump of birch sprouts|I could see, was 
forty or fifty feet from the fire. | still resentful. But 
“Oh, I see you,” said I, laughing. “No more it appeared that 
of that, Malcolm; come out and be sociable,’’ | after Louis and I 
and landing, I went toward him. | left camp the pre- 
His shamefaced looks as he came out were | vious day, the boys 
pathetic. “I thought I had better leave, as I | had talked it all 
wrote you,” he said, apologetically. | over and agreed on 
“Oh, yes, I got your note,” I replied, “but I| what ought to be 
think otherwise; I could not possibly have you | done. When we 
go away like this. We will camp here to-night | landed, Porter, Jr., 
and go back to Abol in the morning.” came forward and 
Malcolm did not reply. | said, ‘Malcolm, I’m 
“Now, Malcolm,” i insisted, “‘I know how | sorry,” and offered 
you feel; you meant to do the right thing. But | his hand. 
it is all nonsense, this quarrel, and the other| “I say the same,’ 
boys regret it just as much as you do. I want’! said Schermerhorn, 
you to go back with me and say no more | heartily. 
about it.” | “Me, too,” said 

“If you really think I ought to go back, I| Charley. ‘Sorry I 
shall,” he said, after a moment. “But those | hurt your feelings, 
fellows must quit going for me; I can’t stand it.” | Malcolm.” 

“They will stop,” I said; “they are sorry for | “Put me down 
the quarrel.” | for the same!” ex- 

We made as good a supper as we could, dried | claimed Roscoe. “I 
our clothing before the fire, and out of the canoe | was on Malcolm’s 
and two waterproof coats contrived a shelter, | side,” he added, 
open on the side toward the fire. | laughing, “but I was in the row.” 

The coffee had put Louis in a better humor, | was the end of that trouble. 
and he amused Malcolm by “calling moose” | Afterward fair weather enabled me to keep 
through his hands, after the fire went down to| the boys so occupied that by night they were 
embers. We heard no bull moose reply, but | glad to sleep; they had no time to quarrel. 
about an hour later, as we were falling asleep, | “How many of you wish to climb Mount 
one came out among the water-maples on the! Katahdin?” I asked, the day after the recon- 
point across the arm of the lake. | ciliation. 

He challenged, smashed dry brush with his| Of course they all wished to go, and I told 
antlers, and raged about for half an hour or | them that we would set off at once and ascend 
more. Malcolm was greatly excited, and Louis | to the foot of the Great Slide, three thousand 
would have set off to kill the creature if I had | feet below the summit, before nightfall. At the 
not forbidden it. foot of the Slide we would camp for the night; 

“He very young, rampageous moose,” Louis | then we could reach the top the next forenoon. 
said. “I get him pretty soon.” | After two or three hours on the plateau at the 

“But not this night,” I insisted. summit we could come down to the temporary 

At daylight it was still foggy and lowering, | camp at the foot of the Slide, and the following 
but the sky cleared when the sun rose. At six | day return to our camp on the West Branch. 
o’clock we were on our way back to Abol,and| I could not take all the boys with me. Little 
reached camp at one in the afternoon, having | Jimmy Knox was not in condition for so hard 
seen eleven deer on the way. a journey ; Roscoe was still hoarse; Gordon was 

Several of the boys were fishing at the mouth | still somewhat weak as a result of stuffing him- 
of the Abol; but Porter, Jr., Schermerhorn, | self with choke-cherries; and Oteri was silent 
Roscoe and Charley Bowen came down to the | and listless, although I could not ascertain that 
landing-place to meet us. I felt a little anxious | he was really ill. Since to climb Katahdin is no 
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treasurer—all clear gain, for ten cents to a boy | 
who carried home some of the larger toys was | until after ten o’clock. The next morning the conjecturing the real nature of this “lamb.” 
the sole expense of this original “Curio Corner.” | boys were all sleepy, but I awakened them to| But what couldI do? A tourist in these wilds 





all slept well, although serenaded by two owls 


make their toilets at the cold brook, which put 
them into the liveliest spirits. 

After breakfast Louis led the way up the 
Slide, carrying a pack of crackers and cheese; 
I brought up the rear with a can of water and 
a drinking-cup. 

The boys climbed well, but found it tiresome, 
and despite the coolness of the morning, several 
of them were soon hot and panting from the 





HAD THEY NOT 
DISCOVERED A 
PROFUSION OF 
BLUEBERRIES.”’ 


rarefaction of the air. Before we were half-way 
up the mountain my can of water was in great 
request. 

For the last thousand feet the way is over huge 
rough boulders, tilted one above another in a 
most formidable manner. Here one must climb 
on hands and knees. When within less than 
one hundred feet of the summit, Pinkham 
Stearns fell into a hole, bruising his face and 
painfully wrenching one wrist. To pull him 
out and patch him up occupied me for some 
time, and when I reached the top, I found the 
other boys racing on the plateau. 

We ascended the highest portion of the table- 


land, where the cliffs fall sheer to a depth of | 


more than two thousand feet. To the northeast 
extends a serrated ridge along which it is possible 
to make one’s way for half a mileor more. This 
portion of the summit is made up of enormous 
masses of rough, angular stones which sometimes 
topple over underfoot. I dared not allow the 
boys to go far here, lest they should start an 
avalanche and slide off into the depths below. 
A drenching mist, too, was curling up and 
driving across this rocky spine of the mountain, 


‘* PERHAPS THE BOYS 
WOULD HAVE BEEN 
MORE ATTENTIVE 
TO THE SCENERY 
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; and the wind was almost strong enough to lift 
a light boy off his feet. 

We soon descended to a more sheltered part 
of the plateau, and lunched at a place near the 
“Yoke,”” or lowest portion, where stunted firs 
grow to a height of not more than three feet. 
Here we kindled a fire‘and made coffee with 
rain-water from hollows in the bare ledges. 

Shortly after noon the air-current across this 
lofty table-land changed, and the turmoil of fogs 
ceased. The sky cleared, and immediately a 
grand view opened on all sides. The green 
wilderness below resembled a vast bed of verdant 
moss, on which were scattered, like fragments 
of a broken mirror, unnumbered lakes and ponds, 
all shining in the sunlight. 

Perhaps the boys would have been more 
attentive to the scenery had they not discovered 
a profusion of blueberries and mountain cran- 
berries on the Katahdin plateau. The blueberries 
were very large and fine, and the boys, made 
hungry by their exercise, devoured them by the 
handful. 

“Will they hurt anybody?” Malcolm asked. 
I thought not, for they seemed ripe, but too 
much of the best food in the world may prove 
injurious. 

At about three o’clock we began the descent of 
the Slide, and reached the camp at the foot of it 
Here we 





he called lamb, and of which he seemed to have 
an abundant supply. 

Now there is no flock of sheep within fifty 
miles of that place, and I was not long in 


may be wholly sincere in his desire to observe 
the game-laws, and yet be put by guides in the 


| position of a law-breaker. If one goes off and 
| leaves the average guide in charge of the camp, 
| the fellow is pretty sure to shoot deer if they 


come about. 
What is to be done then? A tourist does not 
like to denounce his own guide and have the 


| man put in jail and fined; nor does he like to 


denounce himself to the game-wardens 
and pay fines—at least, few will do so. 
Of course we might have refused to eat 
the “lamb,’’ but—its odor while frying 
was so appetizing ! 

Owls serenaded us again that night, 
but the tired boys slept like logs, and 
none of us heard the wild beasts, prob- 
ably bob-cats, which came in the night 
and devoured or dragged away all that 
remained of Shaddy’s “lamb,” to his 
great disgust. He had, as he afterward 
confessed, hung the deer up to a tree- 
branch, six or seven feet clear of the 
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After breakfast we set off downward 
to our camp on the West Branch and 
reached it by noon, seeing ten deer on 
the way, one of them a very large buck, 
with wide antlers. 

Jimmy Knox and little Oteri were the 
only ones at the camp when we arrived. 
Gordon and Roscoe had so far recovered 
that Daddy Green had taken them up 
the Aboljackamegus fishing, and they 
did not return until five o’clock, when 
they had much to tell about a bear-trap 
that Daddy Green had set. As we had 
brought no bear-trap I did not under- 
stand this till the old guide informed 
me, somewhat sheepishly, that to amuse 
the boys he had rigged a “‘drop”’ in the 
doorway of an old logger-camp on Abol 
Pond, some four miles distant, and had 
baited this improvised bear-trap with a 
hare and two trout. 

Tired from their climb, the boys were 
content to remain quiet in camp during 
the afternoon and evening. My consent 
to their cramming themselves with 
mountain blueberries had proved inju- 
dicious, for Porter, Jr., Ernest and 
Brooks Lindenheim required dosing. 
Little Oteri, too, was still unwell. It 
was not easy to learn what ailed the 
Japanese boy. His symptoms, or his 
manner of describing them, bothered 
me very much. Fortunately I had brought 
several pounds of rice among our supplies, and 
1 put Oteri on his customary boiled-rice diet, 
with good results. Perhaps the unusual food 
had upset him. 

Naught would serve next morning but that 
Roscoe and Gordon should visit their bear-trap, 
and the others were eager to go with them, 
although there was not one chance in a thousand 
that a bear had been captured. Daddy Green 
had contrived the ‘“‘fall’’ in the doorway of the 
log cabin merely to amuse the boys. As the 
boys persisted that “there might be a bear,” 
I allowed Herbert, Morris, Arthur, Jimmy, 
Malcolm, Charley Bowen and Frank Merritt to 
go with Gordon, Roscoe and Daddy Green 
‘to visit it. They carried their shotguns, but 
| under promise not to load them on the way, or 
|at all unless there was a bear in the trap. | 
| deemed this an entirely safe arrangement, forget- 

ting how often the wildly improbable happens. 
They had set off at seven o’clock, and while 
I was dosing Oteri just before eleven, we heard 
excited shouts across the river. Daddy Green, 
Herbert and Frank Merritt were over there, the 
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boys gesticulating like maniacs and shouting, | you can!” said I, for visions of Malcolm, Arthur, 
“We've caught him! | 
Come on! Come on, quick, and fetch the 
Winchester !”’ with guns loaded and cocked, were disquieting. 
But it was not till they came across in the| Naturally all the boys in camp, including the 
canoes to get us, and Daddy Green, with an odd | invalids, wished to go with me to the place of 
grin on his old visage, had assured me that a | the trapped bear, and it was hard to compel any 
bear had actually been entrapped, that I was of them to stay behind. On second thought, I 
able to credit it. | bade Daddy Green come on behind with all 
““What’s this?”’ I said tothe old man. ‘Some hands, and to take care that not a boy of them 


through the brush around that old horse camp, 


We’ve caught a bear! | Charley Bowen, Roscoe and Gordon racing | 





joke of yours? Hedgehog, I presume.” 

“No,” said he, his weather-beaten features | 
puckered in a prodigious grin, “‘it’s a b’ar.’’ 

“And the bear hasn’t got out of the camp?” | 

“No, it was the hoss camp that I rigged the | 
drop-door in; it has got a log and turf roof, ye | 
know,” the old guide explained, still on the broad 
grin over the humor of the thing. | 

“But where did you leave the other boys— 
Gordon, Roscoe, and the rest of them?” I | 
demanded. 

“They are up there, watchin’ the b’ar. The | 
other camp, the man camp, is close by the hoss | 
camp. I told ’em to hook it in there ef the b’ar | 
got out, and shet the door,’’ Daddy Green| 
explained. “I should have stayed by and sent 
these two youngsters arter ye, on’y I was afeard 
they would get lost in the woods ef I let ’em go 
alone.” 

The old guide’s prudence was to be praised ; 
but I was thinking of the boys ‘‘watchin’ b’ar,”’ 
or rather of their guns. 

‘Did you tell them not to load those guns?” I | 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, I told ’em they’d better not. But I’d 
like to see ye stop ’em arter they’d spied that b’ar 
and heared him a-carryin’ on inside.” 

“Lead the way back there, just as quick as 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


| loaded his gun. Then, crossing over with Her- 
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creeping over the ground out of the storm. 


made out a flock of sheep. 


The grizzled leader walked almost to my feet | 


and there stopped for several seconds, fixing his 
snow-crested black eyes upon me in mild surprise. 
Then he forged ahead with the storm. Behind 
him in solid mass moved an immense flock, 
nothing visible to me except their snow-covered 
backs and the moving legs and downcast heads 
of the ones on the edges of the gap that opened as 


bert and Frank, I told them to lead the way. On 
looking back as we entered the woods at the head 
of Abol Meadow, I saw every boy coming on 
the run, and little Oteri, who had no gun, was | they filed past in the driving gale. I could not 
flourishing Daddy Green’s big bread-knife. | imagine where they were going, but every one of 
The day was warm and we had far to go, but | the solemn-faced creatures seemed to have a fixed 
lively fear as to what might be happening “at | purpose. Just as the end of the flock seemed 
the front” incited me to speed, which increased | nigh, a big black dog loomed up in the rear and 
when, just as we came out in sight of Abol Pond, | came straight at me, with a trifle of suspicion in 
I heard a gun fired, then another, and two more | his eyes. He took my joyful greeting in friendly 
almost at once. | manner, however, but I looked in vain for any 
I tried to 


| 

“The bear is breaking out!’’? cried Herbert, | rancher accompanying the flock. 
panting and wild with excitement. ‘They were | detain the dog, thinking that surely he had some 
not going to fire unless he began to get out! 
Hear that!—and that!’”’ as two more reports 
echoed on the wooded hillsides across the pond. 

Soon we heard the boys who were “‘watchin’ 
b’ar” yelling as if at a fire. Judging from the 
reports, all six of them were firing as fast as they 
could put cartridges in their guns. It was one 
continuous fusillade. Several times I heard 
spent shot dropping in the brushwood about us. 
The leaden pellets appeared to be flying pro- 
miscuously over the landscape, and when at last 
we came out in sight of the boys, the stumpy 
clearing in which they stood was so blue with 
powder-smoke that one could hardly see across it. 


often touching my clothes. 
There seemed to be thousands of the sheep as 








an “Old Settlers’ Picnic’ in western 
Nebraska I heard the following story 
from one of the hale pioneers, as we sat 
in the shade of a white-topped prairie wagon: I 
came out to the North Platte country in the early 
seventies, where my sister had been some months 
teaching the first school established in the country. | 
It was held in a one-room sod house about a mile | 
west of the “town” across the trackless prairie, 
the location being a central one for the greater 
number of pupils, as the settlers then lived mostly 
along the river bottoms and the sloughs. 

Things were booming when I came, green from 
the East; the season had been remarkable for the 
beautiful golden autumn weather, which lasted 
far into December, so that the week before 
Christmas there was no snow whatever. ‘This 
surprised me, as I had heard so much of the 
fierce blizzards and “northers” on the North 
Platte. I used to call at the little schoolhouse 
every afternoon, and walk home with my sister 
across the prairie, gazing at the gorgeous sunsets 
that seemed to fill the world with radiance; there 
was not even a tree to break the circled line of 
the far horizon. 

Just before Christmas came a cold spell, and 
after that the prairie lay black and lonely; the 
pools and courses of the shifting river among 
the sands were ice-locked, and the few sheepmen 
who had been induced by the open weather to. 
leave their flocks on the range were now driving 
them to the bottoms and the south hills in 
expectation of a storm that would cut us off from | 
the world. But every one was cheerful. The 
stores were bright with holiday goods and 
crowded with farmers and their wives; grain 
was coming in at the elevators; the overland 
trains were regular, and the expected storm did 
not cause alarm. 

I had promised to obtain some greens for a 
Christmas celebration at my sister’s sod school- 
house, and one afternoon I drove out with a 
wagon and mule team toward the river. Now in | 
that country of sage-bush and buffalo-grass | 





By Charles Genney Jackson. 


said, with a glance at the leaden sky. “Tell her 
to dismiss the school and hustle fortown. Can’t 
take no chances with this weather.”’ 

Being a tenderfoot, I replied, “All right.”” But 
his precautions seemed foolish, for the little sod 
schoolhouse was in full view of us, and could be 
reached in less than fifteen minutes easily. 

As I trotted the mules over the prairie, I 
suddenly noticed that the air high above me 
seemed filled with flying, swirling snow. Then 
the brown horizon and a distant settler’s sod 
house with the smoke curling cheerily above it 
were suddenly blotted out by a white, impenetrable 
curtain. It came swiftly trailing nearer, hiding 
everything from sight; then, like a blast from a 
gigantic funnel, a gale struck me, the like of 
which I had never dreamed of before. It was a 
torrent of icy air, tugging and shrieking at the 
very ground beneath my feet; a hurricane of 
piercing sleet that went howling past and set me 
gasping for breath, and still yelled on at the same 
frightful speed. 

Before | could prevent it, my big mules were 
turning toward home, but I urged them back 
with shouts and line, and bowed my head over 


they neared me and closed as they passed me by, | 
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It | was in a discouraged stupor, and wanted nothing 
was not until the front was almost on me that I | so much as to lie down and sleep. 


The dog was exhibiting signs of alarm. He 
struggled round the flank of the halting flock with 
whines of eagerness, and finally disappeared. I 
fancied that I once heard his bark above the roar 
of the blizzard, but I did not attempt to learn 
what was the matter. I was too exhausted and 
desperate to know or care. 

But the sheep, after struggling to crowd 
forward, and slipping to right and left, stopped 
and began to lie down and seek to get under one 
another in the snow. Except for the tumult of 
the storm and the shrill patter of the ice on the 
low willows, there was no further sound. As I 
staggered toward the sheep, I thought that, as 
I must lie down, I should seek the shelter of their 
bodies. So I crawled over the backs of a dozen 
of the wearied animals and then kicked and 
pushed my way down between the heavy, 
ill-smelling fleeces. The animals made way for 
me and then crowded round me so closely that I 
had to force my face out to keep from smothering. 
The darkening night was closing down, the bliz- 
zard swept above, and the 
sleet sifted unceasingly be- 
tween the warm, wet sides 
of my protectors. 

An overpowering desire to 
sleep was upon me, but I 
struggled against it, feeling 
that danger lurked in all 
this soothing comfort. But 

the heavy warmth 
of the sheep and 
their quietness so 
affected me that J 
soon drifted into 
slumber. At 
troubled periods 
I awoke to find 
darkness all about, 


‘SHE TOOK MY JOYFUL GREETING IN FRIENDLY MANNER.”’ 


the dashboard to escape the stinging ice particles. | human companion not far away, but after | but the breathing of my fleecy companions again 
They went slowly on with eyes closed and | regarding me doubtfully for a minute, he trotted | and again renewed my drowsy sense of security 


shoulders braced against the wind for a few | after the sheep and disappeared in the storm. 

hundred feet, and then they doggedly insisted on| It struck me that the faithful guardian must 
turning round, in spite of the whip. I went to} be taking the flock home, and so I ran hastily 
their heads, but the strong brutes backed and | after him with the blizzard at my back. As I 
circled, blowing the sleet from their nostrils, knew nothing then about Western stock, I did 
utterly rebelling. I ran back to the wagon and | not understand that the sheep were only drifting 
from the seat fairly pulled their jaws around to | aimlessly with their tails tothe storm. These silly 
their flanks as they sheered off from the storm. | creatures will wander before a storm as long as 


tail to the blizzard, and both became entangled in | a gully where he can take refuge. Then he stops, 
the harness, and when I succeeded in unhitching and the whole flock pack round him to leeward and 
the standing mule, he jerked away and lumber- | lie down to die. 
ingly galloped off in the blinding snow. | The sheep travelled rapidly through the rising 
As the remaining mule was kicking unmanage- | drifts, and the black shepherd and I followed. I 
ably in the deepening drift, and as I was very | supposed then that he was heading them toward 
cold and becoming exhausted, I gave up the the ranch, but now I know that he had been 
attempt to free the brute, and started back to | caught alone with the herd, and, being powerless 





Christmas greens were scarce, and although I | the village foraid. But when I had made twenty 
crossed many gullies and wandered several hours, | steps back from the wagon, the full meaning of 
the best I could get was sumae berries, some gray, the storm broke on me. I stood in the midst of a 
feathery grass and a few enormous “tumble-| white wall, seeing nothing, hearing nothing but 
weeds,”” which might be decorated with ribbons. | the roar of the ice hurricane, which was so 

All the afternoon there was a curious depressing complete and steady that it gave me a sense of 
silence in the air; unbroken clouds hung like a | absolute loneliness, as a vast silence does. 
pall of gray from horizon to horizon, and distant | So hard did the fine hail beat and bruise me that 
noises came with peculiar distinctness, although I turned my back to its force and tried to reason 
there was not the slightest breath of wind. As I | out the way to the house, which could not have 
drove homeward, I noticed that the cattle and | been forty rods from where the wagon steod. I 
horses, which usually were scattered widely over | turned due east, judging from the track of the 
the range, nibbling at the frosty stubble, had | storm, and plunged swiftly along with the gale 
gathered round the south sides of the straw sheds | until I stopped in a panic at being wholly lost on 
and corrals, and that many coveys of prairie- | the trackless prairie. Now the wind, rising every 
chickens were winging to the river thickets. ‘The minute, lashed me furiously from all directions; 
weather had become very much colder, and still my sense of distance and place was hopelessly 
the temperature fell. confused in the whirling chaos of snow. 

When I drove up to the house where my sister | ‘Io stand still would be soon to freeze, and after 
and I boarded, on the western outskirt of the | a scared calculation of my bearings, I went on 
village, our host came out into the yard. 'in what I thought the direction of the village, 

“While you’re hitched up,” he said, “you’d | although the inclination to go with the storm was 
better drive on to the schoolhouse, and get the almost irresistible. It was not until after what 
schoolma’am and all the children that are coming | seemed an hour of futile struggle that I halted 
this way. There’s going to be a blizzard.” again, turned once more to peer into the coming 

“It won’t come before four o’clock,” I replied. | blizzard, and was amazed to see the dim, low 
“T’ll go up then.” outline of some vast thing strangely moving 
“You drive right on now, young fellow,” he | toward me, as if a wide, slow, gray blanket were 


to check their flight, had refused, with high, dumb 
heroism, to desert his charges. 

Some of the younger and weaker of the sheep 
| were already lagging in the rear despite the dog’s 
efforts to keep them together. I tried for a time 

to assist his noble endeavors, but the stragglers 
were too many and feeble. It was infinitely 
| pathetic to see how his deep, troubled eyes 
appealed to me, and the gallant struggles he made 
to save all of the wearied flock. He would 
charge swiftly back in the cruel storm to seek 
| out some weakling, and then, after a little time, 
would come sorrowfully on,dumbly feeling that he 
had done his best, although vainly, and that his 
| duty was with the main body. 
| Still the sheep hurried on in the deepening 
snow, and their path made it easier for me. 
We crossed several gullies, and then the course 
led directly down one until I found myself stum- 
bling over the hummocks of sand of the Platte 
River bottoms, among the scraggly willows that 
marked the scanty watercourses in its bed. 

There my faith in animal intelligence began to 

waver, and I bitterly concluded that neither the 
sheep nor the dog knew any more than I did of 
our whereabouts or destination. Being chilled 


through by the cutting wind, wet from the icy 
needles that penetrated my clothes and melted, I 


and comfort till oblivion came once more. It 
was only when the cramped position of my 
body made a change necessary that I awoke 
enough to see that there was a dim light shining 
through the snow above me. 

[ broke through the chilly covering to find it 
broad daylight; the sun, high in the cloudless 


| | sky, was glaring intolerably on the wide, white 
Then one of them deliberately lay down with his | they can stand, unless the leader finds a bush or 


country. The sheep were still quiet under their 
snow blanket, and the surface was unbroken, 
but beyond them I saw the black water of the 


| open river smoking against its glittering banks. 


The blind march had led us out on a narrow, 
sandy peninsula, where the river curved around 
in its narrow bed, and here, it seemed, the 
faithful dog had divined danger and had slipped 
around the flock in time to keep the leaders from 
venturing on the treacherous ice. 

Where the brave fellow was I did not know 
until I climbed the low bank and discovered him 
watchfully upright on the highest point, gazing 
off across the drifts to the town, which was, 
to my amazement, hardly a mile away. He 
welcomed me with delight and saw me plunge 
into the snow toward the settlement with barks 
of pleasure and encouragement, but did not offer 
to follow the broken path. I felt so happy at the 
termination of the adventure that I soon covered 
the distance, hungry and weak though I was. 
Then I found that the children and my sister had 
stayed all night in the schoolhouse, and had 
suffered but little discomfort. 

My runaway mule was discovered in the shelter 
of a crib in the town; his mate was frozen to 
death as he lay by the wagon. 

The rancher who owned the sheep was out 
early, looking them up, and although nearly 
one-half of them had perished on the march, or 
died before they could be dug out, he was glad 
enough to find any of them alive. 

As for the gallant dog, I tried in vain to buy 
him of the owner; he would not consider any 
price. But for many years I uséd to make 
frequent trips to the ranch for the sole purpose of 
a visit to the brave and sagacious “Blink.”’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The sympathy and good-will of all 
men will be given without stint to the new 
President. The youngest man who ever filled 
the office comes to his exalted position in circum- 
stances that forbid prejudice, and that should 
secure him against hasty criticism. ‘The impres- 
sive scene when he took the oath of office, and 
his solemn and weighty words, formed a fitting 
beginning of an administration which all must 
wish to be successful and prosperous. 

The International Federation of Den- 
tists had representatives from seventeen 
countries at its recent meeting in Cambridge, 
England. ‘The conference is said to have been 
profitable and pleasurable. The delegates accu- 
mulated a stock of agreeable emotions, but how 
little of it will be transferable to their patients! 


The revenue reduction bill which 
went into effect on July ist has been in operation 
long enough to indicate that it was too cautiously 
drawn. ‘The revenue might with safety have 
been reduced still further, and the reduction will 
doubtless be attempted at the next session of 
Congress. It is pleasant to have the taxes 
moving downward. 


The efforts of the State of Alabama to 
punish persons found guilty of lynching deserve 
the heartiest praise. Already one man has 
been sentenced to imprisonment for life for 
lynching a negro accused of stealing chickens, 
and two others have been found guilty of murder 
in the second degree and sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment for their part in the same outrage. 
The courage of the judge and the fidelity of the 
jury before whom these cases were tried, have 
been applauded no less warmly by the influential 
papers of the South than by their Northern 
contemporaries. 


The percentage of foreigners in various 
States is the subject of frequent comment, and 
often the cause of gloomy forebodings in regard 
to the future of the country. It is rather sur- 
prising to find that among the very large alien 
population of New York and New Jersey the 
ratio of illiteracy is comparatively small. In 
both States the number of foreign-born .but 
naturalized citizens who cannot read and write 
is less than seven per cent. Even among those 
who have taken out only their “first. papers’’— 
and this they can do as soon as they land in the 
United States—the number of illiterates is only 
about twelve per cent. The ability to read and 
write is no guarantee that a man will be a good 
citizen, but it is at least a presumption that he 
will be a better one than the man who cannot. 

Encke’s little comet, named after the 
French astronomer who first discovered its perio- 
dicity, is now on one of its every three-and-a-half- 
year visits to the earth’s gaze. No other known 
comet has a period so short, and probably, in 
consequence, none other has a recorded history 
so large. Many other comets are domesticated, 
so to speak, celebrating occasional old home 
weeks of theirown. ‘Twice had a well-known 
astronomer hunted down a comet, only to find 
that a rival comet-hunter was a few hours ahead 
of him. The third time he was confident the 
prize was really his, and the news of the new 
discovery was circulated. “I think,’ wrote his 
friend, “‘you will find it is my comet of six years 
ago come back.” So it was, and the disgusted 
reply came by wire, “‘Why don’t you keep your 
comets chained up ?”’ 

“My lady,” says a well-known chemist, 
“‘writes tender sentiments to her lord with ink 
made from an old copper coffee-pot, on paper 
made from old collars.”” The utilization of waste 
products, which is adding so enormously to the 
wealth of the world, furnishes many such 
fantastic adaptations. “Give me the sewage of 
New York,” says Doctor Long, “and I will 
return you yearly the superior milk of a hundred 
thousand cows.” The waste soap-suds from 
woolen factories, which used to pollute hun- 
dreds of rivers, is now precipitated, and the 


~ coagulum is pressed into bricks and converted 


into superior illuminating gas. These are but 
examples of the ingenuity of man. That the 
field is far from exhausted is instanced in the 
estimate that from six hundred to a thousand 
tons of fine coal are thrown away every day in 
the ashes of New York.’ It is not impossible 
that some reader of this paragraph will invent 
a process for reclaiming this wasted material. 

A paragraph printed in this column a few 
weeks ago unintentionally gave a wrong idea of 
the workings of the system of probation for 
juvenile offenders in Chicago. It was stated 
that although at least twenty-five probation 
officers were needed, the city had appointed but 
five, each of whom has charge of about three 
hundred boys. In point of fact the number of 
officers appointed by the city is six; but there 
are SO many police officers detailed for this work 
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or serving as volunteers, that the whole number 


greatest number of boys in charge of a single 
| officer is one hundred and twenty-five. It was 
also an error to speak of the boys as crowded 
together in large numbers in a reformatory. 
Most of them are sent to special schools, where 
the discipline is humane and wise and the 
influences are excellent. It is not only a duty 
but a pleasure to make a correction which places 
the system in so much more favorable a light. 


¢ ¢ 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


HEN the last issue of The Companion 

W was put upon the press the country 

was watching with joyful hope by the 

bedside of the President, treacherously struck 

down as he extended his hand in friendly greet- 
ing of his assassin. 

As we write, every flag in the land, nay, every 
flag in the civilized world, floats 
mournfully at half-mast as the 
lifeless body of the President is 
borne to the tomb. 

It required the death of the 
President to reveal the depth 
of the respect the American 
people cherished for his charac- 
ter, and of their affection for 
his person. No President in 
j}all our national history has 
| come nearer the hearts of the 
| people than William McKinley. 
{No more general outburst of 
popular grief was ever known 
than that which manifested 
itself when, after two days of 
intense anxiety, the silence of 
night was broken by the tolling 
of bells announcing the nation’s 
loss. 
Why did all men grieve at 
his death? Why did they,— 
North and South, Democrat 
and Republican, men, women 
and children,—as promptly and 
universally as if moved by a 
| military command, lower and 
| drape their flags, enshrine his 
portrait in a mourning border, 
close their places of business, 
and pass these days when as 
yet his body has not been com- 
mitted to the ground, in such 
sorrow as men show at the loss 
of a parent or a dearest friend? 

It was not because of any - 
one trait, but because he com- 
bined in himself and illustrated 
to the people many qualities 
which made him a model 
President, a model patriot, a 
model citizen, a model man, a 
model Christian. 
| History will consider the 
| President chiefly as the elected 
head of the nation. It will record of him that 
he sustained his high office with admirable 
dignity and self-poise. What it will say of his 
measures and of the soundness of his political 
principles is not for us to foretell. But it is the 
unanimous testimony of all who met him officially 
that he could be firm but never discourteous. 
The country knows that he carried his points by 
persuasion and not by coercion. Millions of 
Americans are witnesses to his accessibility and 
the charm of his presence in meeting a throng of 
his fellow citizens. 

It was only in the last year that the people 
began adequately to know their President. The 
South caught and began fully to appreciate one 
side of his character at the time of the Spanish 
War, when by his fine treatment of men who had 
once held commissions in an army hostile to the 
Union he extinguished the last embers of the fire 
of sectionalism. The sad and anxious days when 
his wife was desperately ill brought the whole 
country, as it were, under his own roof, and gave 
them intimate knowledge of the man they had 
chosen as their chief magistrate. 

Finally, in his last public utterance, which, 
not in subject nor in manner, but in loftiness of 
patriotic spirit, reminds one of Lincoln’s last 
great speech, McKinley suddenly revealed him- 











partisan, as a statesman of broadest mind, and 
of far-reaching political vision. 

His work is now to be taken up by another. 
His record as a public man is closed. Hence- 
forth, whatever may be done or left undone of 
that which he planned for the nation, his coun- 
trymen will think most, and most lovingly, of 
McKinley, the man. They will remember the 
blamelessness of his life, the tenderness and 
lovingness of his nature, his solicitous watching 
over and care for his frail wife, his last days so 
full of precious memories. 

“God forgive him !’’ he is said to have exclaimed, 
breathing a prayer for the pardon of the wretch 
who murdered him, at the very moment the fatal 
shot was fired. Not a word of bitterness or 
regret has been recorded as issuing from his lips 
during the days that followed. He was fortified 
by a sure hope. He expected to live, but he was 
prepared to die. 

Then came the sudden change, and the shadow 
of death fellupon him. A few hours of loosening 





self to those who had looked upon him only as a | 


COMPANION. 


| and then the end. In his fast conscious 


| ever memorable words—that closed a noble life: 
| “Good-by, all. Good-by. It is God’s way. 
| His will be done, not ours.” 


e © 


A ROYAL VISIT. 
[ce are happy and excited days in 


Canada. The loyal subjects of King 
Edward VII., of all classes and races, are 
joining in demonstrations of welcome to his only 
|son, the Duke of Cornwall and York, heir 
apparent to the English crown, and the Duchess, 
“Princess May.”’ 
The connection between the royal family and 
Canada has been close. ‘T'wo sons of George III. 
visited the provinces. One of them, the Duke of 


Kent, Queen V ictoria’s father, passed nine years 
there in command of royal troops; the other was 
“the sailor prince,” who afterward became King 
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William IV. The aunt of the Duke of York, 
the Princess Louise, lived in Canada during the 
term of her husband, now the Duke of Argyll, as 
governor-general. ‘T'wo of his uncles, the Duke 
of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught, have 
also visited Canada. 

The most important royal visit to Canada 
hitherto was that of the present king, forty-one 
years ago, when he was a youth of nineteen. 
Since then the provinces have become federated ; 
the population has almost doubled ; great railways 
and canals have been built; industries have been 
established; cities have sprung up; trade and 
commerce have developed; institutions have 
broadened. But the Canada which cheers Prince 
George to-day is as loyal as the Canada which 
welcomed Albert Edward in 1860. 

After the duke and his party have crossed 
and recrossed the continent, they will return to 
England, and then the duke will receive the title 
of Prince of Wales, so long borne by his father. 
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IMPATIENT PATIENTS. 


EOPLE so frequently blame a doctor for 
failing to perform impossibilities that at 


Association a distinguished physician undertook 
| to state the case fairly, and show that some of 
the burden of failure ought to rest upon the 
patients. 


to pain, he said, they have got into the habit of 
requiring treatment that produces immediate 
results. Thence arise two evils, dangerous 
experiments with drugs and needless recourse to 
surgery. 

The average invalid, said this medical man, 
wants to know at once what is the matter with 
him. The doctor cannot always tell, and would 
like to await developments. But the patient 
insists on being dosed, and as often as not 
demands that an “‘operation’’ be performed. If 
he were content to go to bed and keep still, his 
ailment might cure itself; yet if the doctor sug- 
gests this, the patient concludes that “nothing is 
being done’? for him, and he hastens to call 
another doctor. 

Two things the public needs to realize: that 
the best physicians do not travel with knives in 





the recent meeting of the British Medical |- 


As human beings have become more sensitive | 
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alone, and so many persons employed by churches | hold upon earth, a brief parting from his wife, | their hands,—since they know that surgery has 


its pains and perils, as well as its successes, — 


of probation officers is ninety-four, and the | moment he uttered the words—characteristic and | and that they are increasingly averse to dealing 


out drugs. 

The great men of the profession win half their 
victories with pure air, cleanliness, proper diet, 
and insistence on exercise for well people and 
| rest for sick ones. Less famous physicians 
| would be glad to follow their example if men 
| and women would possess their souls in patience 
and forego the desire to turn their stomachs into 
apothecary shops. Give the doctor—and nature 

—a chance. 
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LIFE IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 


‘67 WISH I could have kept up my studying, but 
I have had so many household cares that it 
has been almost impossible for me to get 

an opportunity even to read,” said a woman in 

middle life. 

Her hearer sympathized with her, yet later she 
recalled this woman’s luxurious home, in which 
the lace curtains must always 
be done up on such a date, the 
brasses polished at such a time 
and the silver cleaned onanother 
stated day. Nor had it always 
been possible for this house- 
keeper to find servants to fill 
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rn) her fastidious requirements. 

C ¥) The listener repeated the regret- 

Rt 4) ful words of this woman to a 

Ry 4 friend, and supplemented them 
by saying: 
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“She does not realize that her 
life is largely what she has made 
it. She preferred to have an 
elegant home, with everything 
not merely comfortably clean, 
but uncomfortably neat, rather 
than to take time for reading. 
Now I, myself, often lament 
that 1 have not time for piano 
practice, and wish I were a 
better player; but really it is 
my choice, for the few spare 
minutes I might devote to music 
I spend on my books.” 

A party of young girls were 
embroidering, when one of 
them brought in a guest. 

“I don’t embroider, so I shall 
have to read to you or talk,” 
said the newcomer. 

“Don’t embroider!” cried one 
of the girls. “Why, what in the 
world do you do with yourself?” 

The girl had found so many 
other things to do in the world 
that she was at a loss for a 


moment. “Why, I don’t have 
time to embroider. I—I read.” 
“Read! Dear me! I never 


read. more than two books a 
year. Idon’t have time to read.” 

For people of comparative 
leisure to assert that they can- 
not do what they would like 
because they have no time seems 
absurd; the more so when we 
read, in Sir Walter Besant’s 
“East London,” that even the 
poor people of that section who 
must work hard for a bare 
livelihood have at command for their own use, in 
| holidays and evenings, one-quarter of the whole 
| year. To some all time is given, to all some time 
| is given, to choose what shall be done in it. 
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CHILDREN AND PICTURES. 


| HE keen delight which a child may take in 
| f i pictures is prettily illustrated by an anecdote 
| recently related by an aged English lady of 
her father, who in his boyhood was taken to visit 
| the studio of Romney, where the portrait of Lady 
| Hamilton as Cassandra was on exhibition. 

| The little fellow, only nine years old, fell com- 
pletely under the spell of her exquisite face and 
graceful figure, and no sooner was he left alone for 
a moment than he stole across the room, came close 
to the wondrous picture and kissed it—a tribute 
of which the artist might well have been proud. 

Teachers and settlement-workers who have the 
opportunity of watching young children from 
unlovely surroundings making their first acquaint- 
ance with pictures in embellished schoolrooms or 
settlement parlors have similar tales to tell. A 
teacher in one of our public schools has recently 
been transferred from a bare-walled room to one 
where there are pictures. Among her pupils there 
is one little girl, not bad, but so restless as to be 
often troublesome. 

After a short time in the new room the teacher 
observed that whenever this child was reproved 
or called to order, she glanced quickly at a picture 
hanging near her—Richter’s noble and gracious 
Queen Louise. 

Children’s fancies are shy things, and the lady 
had the tact to ask no questions; only the next 
time the little fidget was at fault she said nothing; 
instead, she lifted her eyebrows warningly and 
herself looked up at Queen Louise. 

The culprit flushed, stared, then smiled; and 
ever since, with no word spoken, a glance at the 
picture is enough. Moreover, finding herself thus 
unobtrusively sympathized with and understood, 
the child has become an adoring little friend to the 
teacher whom before she tormented and disliked. 

Yet another anecdote is different, although akin. 
There is a picture of a puppy in a certain primary 
room, and the teacher noticed that one small boy 
on going out always tiptoed and rubbed his hand 
over it. The glass suffered from his smeary little 
fingers, and she remonstrated: 

“Don’t touch; you can look just as well without 
touching, Bobby.” 

Bobby’s eyes filled. 

“Oh,” he cried, distressfully, “I’ve never had @ 
real puppy to pat, but I thought I could pat this 
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one! He’s awful nice and live, and I make believe | 
he’s mine.” 
The teacher now scrubs that glass off once a 
week with a special duster, and Bobby continues to | 
pat his pictured pet. | 
e® © 


GLIMPSES OF TWO POETS. 


Miss Louisa Courtenay, a delightful old English 
lady who is rapidly nearing her ninetieth year, had 
the pleasure in her early girlhood of attending a | 
dinner-party—her first—at which both Wordsworth 
and Southey were among the guests. The fortu- 
nate “‘miss of fifteen” sat next Southey at table. 

“I was placed by him at dinner,” she says, ‘‘and 
had a good opportunity of judging of his noted 
taciturnity, for he never spoke a word. We had 
some roast mutton, and a dish of laver [a water- 
plant] stood before me; those were the days of | 
side dishes and of silver epergnes with artificial 
flowers inthem. My father was held to be some- 
thing of a gourmet, and I was not his daughter for 
nothing; so after waiting a few moments to see if 
it would be handed round, I helped myself to 
some of the laver from the dish before me. Then 
Southey spoke: 

“*Young lady, I am glad to see that you appre- 
ciate laver; give me some.’ 

“I did so, and he relapsed into silence which 
remained unbroken till the end of the meal.” 

Still farther back into the past another recollec- 
tion of the fortunate Miss Courtenay carries us, 
and affords a glimpse of a far greater poet, less 
taciturn and less kindly than the tranquil-minded | 
Southey. She dined often with the aged wit and 
poet, Samuel Rogers, and at one of his dinner- 
parties heard his reply to a guest who inquired if 
it was true that he had seen Pope. He had not; 
it would have been possible; but he had met a 
man—a waterman at Twickenham—who had often | 
seen him. Rogers had pointed out Pope’s villa to 
a friend while crossing the ferry. 

“Upon this the ferryman remarked that it had 
been much altered since Mr. Alexander Pope’s 
time. So they had fallen into conversation, and 
the man, in reply to Mr. Rogers’s question whether 
he remembered Mr. Pope, said he remembered 
him well. 

“‘Mr, Alexander Pope’—with a stress on the 
Alexander—‘used to come most days for a row in 
my father’s boat. I was a lad then, and helped 
my father. When the weather was bad he would 
be brought down in his sedan-chair, for he was 
a delicate gentleman; chair and all would be put 
in the boat, and he sat in it while we rowed him 
up and down.’ 

“Cannot one see him—the little hunchbacked, 
delicate gentleman, looking out from his chair on 
the silvery Thames as he took his solitary airing 
up and down?” 


* © 
UNIMAGINATIVE. 


The impression has been general that the Latin 
races are peculiarly imaginative. Mr. Marion 
Crawford holds an opposite view. According to 
his experience, people of very temperate climates 
are the reverse of imaginative. It is only in the 
extreme north and in the south that this quality of 
the mind is highly developed. 

Crawford asserts that the Italian people have 
little imagination, and cites as proof of this the 
Italian custom of presenting the story of Bethlehem | 
on Christmas day with figures of various sizes. 
He thinks the use of these figures to aid the 
imagination proves the imagination defective. 

Fairy stories and ghost stories are practically | 
unknown among the Italians, who are incapable of 
developing for themselves any mental picture, and 
depend upon story-tellers to draw these pictures 
for them. To this day it is a common sight, 
especially in Palermo and throughout Sicily, to see 
the itinerant story-teller with his back to the wall, | 
surrounded by a great crowd of interested auditors 
for whose benefit he recites thrilling tales by 
the hour. It seems, then, that in the matter of) 
imagination the modern Italian is like the Roman, 
who had many fine qualities, but was deficient in 
origindlity. The best that he had was borrowed 
from the Greeks. 


& 
WHY HE CHOSE THE PANSIES. 


A very pretty story concerning President | 
McKinley is told by the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Record. In the course of 
&@ year many autograph albums are sent to the 
President for his signature, and the request is 
almost invariably granted. 

One album laid before the President contained 
the picture of a flower on every page, with a little 
sentiment beneath. In this case the President 
did not follow his usual custom of putting his 
name on the first page, as he is expected to do, 
but slowly turned over the leaves until he came 
to a bunch of pansies in the middle of the book. 

The pansy is Mrs. McKinley’s flower, and the 
President smiled when he saw under the picture 
this sentiment: 

You cannot guess the power 
Of a little simple flower. 

He took his pen and wrote under it “William 
McKinley,” and sent the album back to the owner, 
who, if the little story and the sentiment attached 
come to her, will find an added pleasure and 
significance in the acquisition. 
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HER MAIDENLY VIRTUES. 


in the days of 1770 or thereabout, while Philip 
Fithian was keeping a daily journal of his life at 
Princeton College, human nature seems to have 
been much the same as in our generation. But 
Mr. Fithian noted the differences, social and 
temperamental, between the Northerners and 
Southerners, and was greatly drawn toward the 
Virginians, of whom he writes: 

“The people are extremely hospitable and very 
polite, both of which are most certainly universal 
characteristics of the gentlemen in Virginia. 
Some swear bitterly, but the practice seems to be 
generally disapproved.” 

It is pleasant to read that all the failings, serious 





| whom she greatly admired, made her very angry 
| on the oceasion of her first visit to London. 
| was determined at that time to keep her real 


| and Mr. Smith entered the drawing-room in time 


| standin 


| Yorkshire, what would you have thought of me if 


| imaginary Englishwoman of considerable shrewd- 





THE YOUTH’S 


and minor, were lacking in Councilor Carter's 
eldest daughter, Miss Priscilla, for Mr. Fithian 
records with a vivacious pen: 

“She is small of her age, has a mild, winning 
Presence, a sweet, obliging Temper, never swears, | 
which is here a distinguished virtue, dances finely, 
plays well on key’d instruments, and is on the 
whole in the first Class of the Female Sex.” 
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SCOLDING AN AUTHOR. 


Mr. George M. Smith, the publisher of “Jane 
Eyre,” gives, in Cornhill, some of his recollections 
of Charlotte Bronté. He says that Thackeray, 


She 


name from the public, although she had written 
the most popular book of the day. Thackeray, who 
was in the secret, temporarily forgot to keep it. 


She had attended one of his lectures on “The 
English Humorists,” and after it was over, he 
eame down and talked with those of the audience 
who had stayed to offer their congratulations. 
He was in high spirits and said, thoughtlessly, to 
his mother, “Mother, you must allow me to intro- 
duce you to ‘Jane Eyre.’” 

His voice sounded distinctly over the room, and 
everybody present turned to look at the little iady, 
who became not only confused but angry. 

The next afternoon Thackeray called upon her, 


to find a scene in full progress. Thackeray was 
on the hearth-rug, looking very unhappy. 
Charlotte Bronté stood near him, her head thrown 
back and her face white with anger. 

“No, sir!” she was saying. “If you had come to 


I had introduced you to m | 
xy Oo — as ‘Mr. Warrington?’ ” 

“No,” sai Thackeray, perhaps preferring 
another one of his characters, “you mean ‘Arthur 
Pendennis.’ ” 

“No, I don’t mean Arthur Pendennis!” retorted 
Miss Bronté. “I mean Mr. Warrington, and Mr. 
Warrington would not have behaved as you 
behaved to me yesterday.” 

The little woman reached scarcely to Thack- 
eray’s elbow, but in her flereeness she looked no 
mean antagonist. He made some half-humorous 
apology, and the parting was a friendly one. 


father, before a com- 
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CONFUCIAN MAXIMS. 


The ‘‘Analects” of Confucius were written by 
his disciples to chronicle the utterances of their 
“Most Holy Ancient Teacher.” Confucius lived 
from 551 to 478 B. C., and was therefore contempo- 
rary with Daniel and Ezra. Of the many sayings 
recorded from his lips, none is more widely known 





than the Golden Rule he impressed upon his || 


followers. | 


One of them asked him, “Is there a single word 4 
= may serve as a rule for the whole of one’s 

le?” | 

“Is not shu [reciprocity] such a word?” replied | 
the wise man. “Do not to others what you would | 
not wish done to you.” 

Others of his sayings are these: | 
“Without virtue, both riches and honor seem to 
me like a my cloud.” 

“When I first began to study men, I heard words 
and gave credit for conduct. Now I hear words and 
observe conduct.” 

“The perfect man loves all men. He is not 
governed by private affection and interest, but 
only regards right reason and the public good.” 

“The perfect man is never satisfied with himself. | 
He that is satisfied with himself is not perfect.” 

— is the most necessary thing in this 
world.” 
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MAKING A BAD MATTER WORSE. 


To those women—presumably few in these 
advanced days—who find it difficult during certain 
elections to detect an appreciable difference 
between the views and promises on either side, 
we offer the guidance of “Mrs. Green,” an 


ness. 


On one memorable occasion she was approached 
by a canvasser for the Liberals, to whom she gave 
her reasons for remaining stanch to the Conser- 
vative party. Said she: 

“It’s safer on the face of it—an’ I speaks for 
Green, as thinks wi’ me in sech things—for to let 
’em stop as ’as made their mistakes an’ sees ’em.”’ 

Here the canvasser attempted to speak, but 
Mrs. Green raised her hand with a terminative 
flourish. 

“You needn’t tell me as ’ow you won’t make the 
same mistakes!”’ said she. “I knows you won’t. 
You’ll make new ones, an’ prubably wuss.” 

Words of greater American significance may be 
substituted for Conservative and Liberal without 
destroying the foree of Mrs. Green’s piquant 
reasoning. 
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GRAHAWM’S GRIT. 


The little story below is Lord Wolseley’s tribute 
to the bravery of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Gerald Graham, 
V.C., G. C. B., G. C. M. G.: 


At the storming of the Taku forts Graham, who 
was in China with Gordon, led the sappers, whose 
duty it was to lay the pontoon across the wet 
ditch surrounding the great northern fort. 

While superintending this operation he was on 
horseback, and being almost the only mounted 
officer present, afforded an easy mark to the 
Chinese matchiockmen, who had already picked 
off fifteen of his sappers. 

During the height of the uproar caused by the 
firing of the o— guns and small arms, Lieutenant- | 
Colonel Wolseley, who was standing by Major | 
Graham, having some remark to make, placed ris | 
hand on that officer’s thigh to draw his attention. 

“Don’t put your hand there!” exclaimed Graham 


wincing under the pain.. “There’s a jingal-ball 
lodged in my 














leg.” 
It was the first notice he had taken of the |. 


wound. 
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HOT-WEATHER FRIVOLITIES. 


One of the frivolous diversions of the hot weather 
is thinking up puns on the names of well-known | 
authors. A writer in the August Bookman has 
exercised his ingenuity to a considerable extent by | 
a long list of punning questions and answers, of 
which these are the most amusing examples: 

Why was Rider Haggard? 
Because he let Rose Terry Cooke. 


When did Mary Mapes Dodge? 
When George W. Cutter. 


= 


Why is George Canning? 

To teach Julia Ward Howe. 

What ailed Harriet Beecher Stowe? 
Bunyan. 


COMPANION. 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”". They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. 








CLASS PINS 5 style. 

withany4 
letters or figures and one or two 
colors of enamel, sterling silver, 
asc. each; §2.50 a doz. Silver 
plated, roc, each; $1.00 a doz. 
os designs in pins or badges made for any y 
class or society at reasonable prices; send design for esti- 
mates. Catalogue free. BasTain Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Own Make 
INSTRUMENTS. _Indorsed 


by the great Jules Levy as the 
best in the world. Big Cata- 
logue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on 
Band Instruments. Uniforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for New Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO 











We have no agents or branch stores. 
Ad orders should be sent direct to us. 


Newest Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


HE Suits: and Cloaks 
shown in our new Fall 
Catalogue are decidedly 

pretty and distinctly new— 
Ree | Ga that “‘ready-made” 
look and unlike the garments 
sold by hundreds of other 
firms. Our garments are 
made to order from the de- 
sign and material you select. 
Prices this season are lower 
than ever. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 






















Suits, in effective styles, from 
Paris models, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, with just 
theright style,lined through- 
out with fine taffeta, $15 up. 
Costumes of Velveteen and 
Wide Wale Corduroy, with 
the soft lustre of silk velvet, 
17 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy - Day Suits 
and Skirts, — in- 
dispensable ,— plaid 
back or plain. 
Suits, $8 up. 
Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. 
Attractive Short Jackets, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

If a garment does not please you, send it back, 
and we will refund your money. 

Write to-day for Coslegne and Samples; you 
will get them free by return mail. Be sure to 
mention whether you wish samples for suits or 
cloaks, so that we can send you a full line of exactly 
what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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For More Than a Quarter of a Century 
| the reputation of W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 
shoes for style, comfort and wear has excelled all other 
makes sold at these prices. This excellent reputation 
| has been won by merit alone. W. L. Douglas shoes 
| have to give better satisfaction than other $3.00 and 
| $3.50 shoes because his reputation for the best $3.00 
| and $3.50 shoes must be maintained. The standard 
| has always been placed so high that the wearer receives 

more value for his money in the W. L. Douglas $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes than he can get elsewhere. 

W. L. Douglas makes and sells more $3.00 and $3.50 
shoes than any other two manufacturers in the world. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $4.00 Gilt Edge Line Cannot 
Be Equaled At Any Price. 
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to Saree ae oe ve 
W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 and $3.50 
shoes are made of the same high-grade 
leathers used in $5.00 and $6.00 shoes 
and are just as good in every way. 
Sold by 63 Douglas stores in American cities selling 
direct from factory to wearer at one profit; and the 
best shoe dealers everywhere. 
Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes with 
name and price stamped on bottom. 
How to Order by Mail.—If W. L. Douglas shoes 
are not sold in your town, send order direct to factory. 
Shoes sent anywhere on receipt of 
4 price and 2% cents additional for car- 
riage. My custom department will 
make you a pair that will equal $5 
, and $ custom made shoes, in 
style, fitand wear. Take meas- 
urements of foot as shown on 
model; state style desired; 
size and width usually 
worn; plain or cap toe; 
heavy, medium or 
light soles. A fit 


Try a pair. 























Fast Color Eyelets used. 
Catalog free. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 

















DO NOT BE SATISFIED 
WITH ANY SEWING 
MACHINE BUT THE 


NEW HOME 
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you. 
best materials. 


Write us for information that will further 
convince you of the Superiority of the 





where you will, you'll find that the name “ New Home” has but 

one meaning —the best sewing machine made. 

buying a sewing machine we advise you by all means to buy the 
best; it’s cheapest in the end, but if for financial reasons you must buy 
a machine costing less money, do not be misled by offers of machines 
sent C.O.D. upon examination at express office, etc. 
deceiving, and so are the machines. 
and he will sell you one of our make of machines of cheaper grade. 
We make them to meet just this situation. 
Home, but are a better machine at the price than any one else can sell 
The working parts of our machines are hand-finished from the 
See that the parts of the machine you purchase are so 
made, and not “ stamped” from inferior material. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CoO., Orange, Mass. 


If you think of 


Such offers are 
Go instead to a New Home deaier, 


They’re not equal to the New 





| NEW HOME. | 
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LITTLE, idle, leafy way 
By the cool brink of the river, 

Wild and sweet and far away: 
Set with hill and brake and hollow 
Never careless foot can follow 
To the reach of murmuring beach, 
Or the little rippling shallow 
Where the lilies always quiver 
In the light of early day. 


A step—a grassy turn, at most, 
Up the shining of the hill, 

And the traveller is lost— 

Lost e’er he has time to tire, 

In the yellowing fern and brier, 
At his breast the nodding crest 
Of the sumac’s crimson fire, 
And above—beyond him—still 
The old forest, bright with frost. 


At his side and all along, 
Welcoming the lonely comer, 
Little winds do run and throng— 
Merry as a morning lover 
Coming forth to tarry over 

Some sweet path his lady hath— 
And anon in copse and cover 
Sighing for the vanished summer, 
Like the closing of a song. 


Here the dark pine doth assume 

State as master of the realm, 

Palaced in his ancient gloom ; 

And each vassal and defender, 

At the deep rock comes to render 

All the gold that it will hold, 

Heaped and piled in blossomy splendor, 
As in some gigantic helm, 

Shorn of favor and of plume. 


E’en the laughing of the spring, 
In the joyousness of climbing 
Grows a half-forgotten thing, 
Like a far-off, plaintive flute 

At the great hill’s bowery foot, 
Chanting in the one soft tone 

Till the distance makes it mute, 
The sweet round of simple riming 
Sings what nothing else can sing. 


Oft my spirit slips away 

From the heat of worldly places 
For an hour in Arcady: 

And the joy of it is worth 

All the penalties of birth— 
Merely to lie in reverie 

A little hour on God’s green earth 
In that most dear of wildernesses 
Twice a thousand miles away. 
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WHAT A LETTER DID. 


WOMAN who had known 
wealth and gentle surround- 
ings suffered reverses, and 
found herself among rough 
people in the logging districts 
of the Northwest. If poverty 
had been her only misfortune 
it would not have been so bad ; 

but with the loss of means and the subsequent 
privations had come also a neglect of the moral 
and spiritual side of life, a decadence of her 
better self, which made her a person of small 
aceount even among her rough neighbors. 

A Christian worker in that region, seeking to 
obtain good reading-matter for the people in his 
district, wrote and obtained the names of thirty 
families in one well-known city church, each 
family agreeing to send to a designated family in 
the woods its second-hand reading-matter. This 
was so different from the usual sending out of 
barrels of cast-off clothing that some of the 
donors entered into correspondence with those to 
whom their periodicals were mailed. 

So it came about that a refined woman in the 
distant city, following her magazines with a 
letter, was surprised to receive a reply as well- 





written as her own letter had been, and showing | 


evidence of no little culture. 

To the woman in the logging camp the letter 
of the city woman was a new contact with a life 
that she had thought forever lost to her, and it 
quickened her pulse a little to be writing again 
to a gentlewoman. 

The correspondence went on for some time, 
with profit on both sides. The city friend—for 
such she had come to be—improved the oppor- 
tunity to plead with the woman in the woods to 
turn agafh to those better things in life which 
she had so long neglected, and to trust God for 
help. A penitent but earnest resoluticn, with a 
prayer and a promise, found expression in the 
next letter—a promise that she would make 
the effort; would try to lift herself to a higher 
plane. 

She did try, and she succeeded. She is 
honored now for the good work she is doing for 
her neighbors; and the neighbors have not 
ceased to marvel at the change. But she herself 
knows that its beginning was in the Christian 
love and fellowship that came to her from far 
away. 

“Why must you polish that lens with the palm 
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of your hand?” asked a man in a telescope 
factory. 

“There comes a time in the making of a fine 
lens,” the workman replied, “when nothing can 
be substituted for the human touch.” 

It is so with our efforts to help men and women 
to lead a better life. The reading-matter of 
itself might have done good, but how blessed 
was the letter that brought with it the sense of 
companionship and sympathy ! 


® © 
A LIFE OF CONSTANT DREAD. 





filled with the terror of assassination that 

his magnificent palace of Yildiz is a monu- 
ment to fear. It is, or is meant to be, assassin- 
proof, bomb-proof, earthquake-proof, fire-proof, 
microbe-proof. Architects and engineers are con- 
| stantly rebuilding it, and some new secret retreat 
is always under construction. The palace is 
surrounded by a wall thirty feet high, and the 
choicest troops of the empire stand guard about it. 
Says a writer in Everybody's Magazine: 


One day the sultan received Monsieur Vambéry, 
the Hungarian Orientalist, informally at the palace. 
This was not an unusual thing, for the professor 
had been Abdul’s tutor, and was almost his 
intimate friend. Quite naturally, therefore, the 
sultan turned to the one guard in the apartment, 
and ordered him to retire. 

The guard took a step backward and halted, as 
rigid as before. Abdul repeated the order, with 
the same result. Once more he commanded, and 
this time the man obeyed. Then the sultan, 
smiling, explained. It often happened that he 
wished to show an apparent faith in a guest. He 
would order the guard to retire, and guard, 
after that one step, would remain, the sultan 
meanwhile going on with the conversation under 
the seeming impression that the man had rot 
gone. The man understood that only the thir 
command was to be taken literally. 

When the sultan had finished this confidence, he 
invited the professor to sit opposite him at the 
little table, and have some tea. Now the sultan 
does not take sugar, and so he forgot to offer any 
to his guest. The bowl was at the sultan’s elbow, 
and the professor was not used to asking monarchs 
to wait upon him. Still, he hardly wished to drink 
the tea as it was, and he leaned over the table to 
reach for the sugar. 

In a flash the sultan was on his feet, his hand at 
his pocket, his face pallid. The gesture of the 
harmless old savant looked to him like assassina- 


tion. 

Again, when the Prince of Samos was retirin 
from an audience, he stumbled, in his backwar 
steps, and fell. Instantly the sultan pressed a 
spring behind the throne. The wall opened, and 
- es within, safe from the suspected 
a 


A snes HAMID, the Sultan of Turkey, is so 


a gestures in his presence often cost ve 
dear. The histories of several victims of suc 
mistakes are on record. One was a gardener In 
the — park, whom Abdul shot dead for rising 
too quickly to an attitude of respect. At another 
time he found the child of a palace servant playing 
with his mislaid revolver, and had her tortured in 
the hope of discovering a plot. 


* @ 


DE WET’S AUDACITY. 


TORIES of De Wet, the dashing commander of 

S the Boers, are nearly all interesting. Captain 

Reichmann, in the “Journal of the Military 

Service Institution,” gives a striking illustration of 
the general’s coolness and audacity: 


The wagon-train was slowly coming on under 
clouds of dust, and not a single patrol or scout 
preceded it. So far as my observations went, there 
were no soldiers with the first six or eight wagons, 
which were of the lighter kind, contained the 
baggage, and were somewhat in advance of the 
ri) 


rs. 

At last the heavy wagons were approaching, 
drawn by from eight to twelve mules each, and on 
most of the —— sat one or more soldiers, 
facing to the rear to watch events there, and wholly 
unconscious of their danger. General De Wet 
stood up in plain view, and called and beckoned to 
the British soldiers to “come in.” 

en: were taken entirely | surprise, and came 
in, and were put away in a safe place under a high 
bank north of the crossing. As the wagons 
approached, one after another, the general cailed 
to the soldiers to “come in,” and directed the 
wagons to pull to the right or left of the road. 

It seemed as if De Wet were going to capture 
single-handed the entire train, and I can still see 
him standing there in the road, with his rifle at an 
order in his right hand, and his left hand in the 
air, beckoning “come in.” 

ot a shot was fired and everybody kept 
concealed. The thing went on for fifteen minutes 
or more, and soon there was a iderable b 
of wagons at the eg | lying helplessly under 
the rifles of the Boers; the number of prisoners 
under the bank of the creek was increasing rapidly 
and the string of wagons still coming on extended 
all the way back to the British camp. 

Considering concealment no longer necessary 
we stood up, walked over to the prisoners, an 
took some snap shots of them, 
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THE EDUCATION OF “ MOSES.” 
[) ates Explorer Garner’s travels in the 





African forest he caught a fine young 


| chimpanzee, and gave him the name of | 
Moses. Two chapters of Mr. Garner’s book, “Apes | ¢al’late that’s true. There’s women in this town 
devoted to experiences with 


and Monkeys,” are 
| Moses, with whom Mr. Garner began his active 
education of monkeys. Moses was docile and 
| quick to learn. One of his early lessons was the 
| art of adjusting his bed-curtains and going to bed. 
| Table etiquette came very hard at first. He 
| seemed to regard it as pure affectation to use a 

ooden spoon, and would hold it in one hand while 


| he drank the soup out of his plate. 


He would persist, furthermore, in putting his 
| fingers into the dish to hel himself. Once he put 
| his fork into the a. and held it up and looked 
|at it as if disappointed. After repeating this 
| manceuver several times, he licked the fork, threw 

it to the floor and drank his soup from the plate. 

| His favorite game was peek-a- He would 
| pat his head behind one of the large tin boxes of 
| the cage, utter a pecciier sound, and then look 
| suddenly out to see if his master was noticing him. 
| He found great pleasure in this game, and would 
} — mere kick up his heels and grin with evident 
| delight. 

| One night Moses came to his master’s bed and 
| woke him up. Mr, Garner spoke to him, and he 
replied with a series of plaintive sounds which 
showed that something was ae. Taking a 
| candle in one hand and a revolver in the other 
Mr. Garner went to the cage, and discovered that 
a colony of ants had invaded it. The cage was 
immediately saturated with kerosene, the ants 
were dispossessed, and Moses returned to his bed. 


difficult task of all. 
or the boy to wash his hands. 


durin 








COMPANION. 


In a wild state, he would doubtless have aban- 


doned his claim and fled to another place without 
an attempt to drive the ants away, but now he had 


uired the idea of the rights of possession. 
eaching Moses to be cleanly was the most 
He would permit Mr. Garner 
ut he was a rank 
heretic on the subject of taking a bath; nothing 
could convince him that he needed it. hen a 
bath was given to him he would fight and scream 
the whole process, and immediately after 
would spread himself out in the sun to dry. 

Mr. Garner learned one word from Moses; it 
was the sound by which chimpanzees call to 
one another, and cannot be expressed by letters 
of the alphabet. Moses would call his master by 
this sound, and Mr. Garner used it whenever he 
wished Moses to come to him. Teaching him to 
talk English was more difficult, but he was gettin 
along fairly well with “mamma” and the Frenc 
word “feu,” when he succumbed to illness. The 
last hours of Moses Mr. Garner describes with 
much feeling: 

“He took the medicines I gave him as if he knew 
their purpose and effect. is suffering was not 
intense, and he bore it like a a He 
seemed to have some vague idea of his own 
condition, but I do not know that he foresaw the 
result. e lingered from day to day for a week, 
slowly sinking and growing eebler; but his love 
for me was manifest to the last, and i dare confess 
that I returned it with all my heart. 

“Moses will live in history, and he deserves to 
do so because he was the first of his race that ever 
spoke a word of human speech. Fame will not 
deny him a niche in her temple among the heroes 
who have led the races of the world.” 





6 H E chases shadows,” sneered the Bristol tars. 
“As well fling nets to catch the golden stars 
As climb the surges of earth’s utmost sea.” 
But for the Venice pilot, meager, wan, 
His swarthy son beside him, life began 
With that slipt cable, when his dream went free. 


And Henry, on his battle-wrested throne, 
The councils done, would speak in musing tone 
Of Cabot, not the cargo he might bring. 
“Man’s heart, though morsel scant for hungry 
crow, 
Cannot be filled with half a world, and so 
Fair fall the shadow-seekers!” quoth the king. 


& ¢ 


BUSINESSLIKE EPHRAIM. 


id O, there wasn’t much romance about 
N Ephraim,” said the postmaster, stroking 
his beard thoughtfully. Ephraim--had 
been the great man of the town, and his death, the 
day before, had called out reminiscences to which 
the postmaster seemed anxious to contribute. “I 
don’t s’pose if you’d b’iled Ephraim or put him 
under the stone-breaker you could have drawed a 
tear out of him. Never saw him laugh. Likely 
enough he never kissed his wife or one of his 
children. 


“And yet he wasn’t a mean man or a hard man. 
I cal’late he often laughed and cried inside, but 
*twasn’t his way to show it. And he wasa natural- 
born business man, up and down, top to toe, and 
that partly accounts for it, too. 

“D’ye ever hear how he Prppeees to Aunt 
Eleanor, his wife?- Happens.I know, because she 
and my wife was cousins, and the perceedin’ 
tickled Eleanor so’t she had to tell of it. 

“Ephraim wasn’t ever a talkative feller, and he 
didn’t go round much with th’ other young folks. 
Jest stayed home and ’tended to his knittin’-work, 
as it ware, but he was well thought of by every- 
body, and Eleanor and her pa and ma always e 
him welcome. : 

“So he come in sort o’ casual, one p’tic’lar Sat’- 
day night, and set around as usual, puttin’ in a 
word now and then, till Eleanor’s pa went out to 
see to a sick cow he had, and Eleanor’s ma started 
off up chamber somewheres. And then Ephraim 
speaks up all to once, and he says: 

‘I'd kind o’ like to marry you, Eleanor,’ says he. 

“‘Sho!l’ says she. ‘Would ye?’ She was dum- 
founded, and couldn’t think of anything else to say. 

“*Ves, I would,’ says he. He never moved out 

of his chair, but he looked her right square in the 
eye, reel ine ig ‘I’ve got a place 0’ my own, ye 
know,—rented, but I can take it back ’most any 
ime,—and two hund’ed and fifty dollars out on 
intrust, and enough besides to stock the place. 
I make ye an offer,’ he says, ‘and I’ll hold it open 
for ye till next Sat’day night.’ 

“Eleanor was starin’ at him all the time, mind 
ye, with her mouth open. And before she could 
it, ‘It’s time 


get — words to put into I was gettin’ 
sions home,’ Ephraim says, ‘so I’ll bid ye good 
nigh Eleanor.’ 


t Well, that was all there was ¢o it. First off, 
Eleanor was mad at his makin’ an offer so-fashion 
and leavin’ it open jest sech a time, ’s though he'd 
been dickerin’ for a yoke of steers. But when she 
come to think it over she reelized it was only 
Ephraim’s bg ! and she believed he liked her and 
she knew she liked him, and so she took him up, 
and neither of ’em ever was sorry for it. 

“No, Ephraim didn’t make love romantic—no 
gettin’ down on his knees and writin’ poetry and 
sech-like doin’s. But if you ever see a woman 
better pervided for and more uplifted and more 
waited on by inches than Aunt Eleanor was, I’d 
like to have ye p’int her out. 

“Actions speak louder’n words, they say, and I 


would be willin’ to forget they was called angels 
before they was married if they could be treated 
like human bein’s now.” 
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SUDDEN DISASTER. 


CYCLIST in France tells, in Travel, how he 
A descended the valley of the Jonte, in a 
region where, in riding, one seemed literally 
to be clinging to the roots of grim rocks ready to 
push the traveller over into the abyss below. After 
a day of this thrilling exercise suddenly came one 
of those disasters which happen when the traveller 
least expects them. 


I was riding quietly toward a bend in the road, 
with the river fifty or sixty feet below, to the left. 
Wheels were approaching, and I tinkled my bell. 
A mule-cart, with six men and women on it, 
staggered awkwardly into sight round the corner. 
The mule took fright, set his forefeet, and pushed 
back as hard as he could. 

Two seconds more, and the hind wheels of the 
cart were over the edge of the road 
followed, with all its passengers; and the mule’s 
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his little act just where a dense thicket of brambles 
and clematis hung between the road and the lowe: 
meadows. All the six passengers were tossed into 
the brambles, whence they rolled dismally ten or 
twenty feet lower still. 
he mule and cart landed lowest of all. When 
I got down to them, I found them sitting about, 
groaning and screaming, tween us, we ban- 
aged a man whose wrist had swollen to twice its 
normal size, bathed the torn faces of the women, 
and sought comfort in the fact that no one was 
killed. As for the mule, he lay mixed up with the 
ruins of the cart and ass. 

I wonder how a Frenchman would have fared, 
if he had been the cause of an accident like this to 
English laborers? When I had done with these 
sturdy peasants of the Jonte valley they shook 
my hand, thanked me, and admitted that their 
mule was a fool. Perhaps the forty franes I spent 
Ry them for doctor’s aid had something to do 
with this amiability, but I am not so sure. 


*® 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S COW. 


Ts is a story of a prominent citizen of 
Spokane, Washington, and his Jersey cow, 
and it shows how a tactful man may approach 
a subject of controversy and avoid a quarrel with 
his neighbor. The colonel is a good man and his 
cow is an excellent cow, says the Spokesmai- 
Review, but unfortunately the Jersey is a wan- 
derer by nature and delights to browse on a 
handsome lawn. 


One lawn owner became exasperated at visits 
from the colonel’s cow, and determined that the 
next ‘time “‘bossy” visited his lawn she should go 
to the city pound. 

The Jersey came, and the lawn owner caught 
her and fastened her to a tree, waiting the arrival 
of the pound officer. Presently the colonel ap- 
peared and engaged the irate lawn owner in 
conversation. 

“Fine lawn you have,” said the colonel. 

“Ves, it is.” 

“Do you know, I like to see a fine lawn. It 
a oly owner of the place to possess a proper 


“Ves.” * 

“Why, bless my soul! If that isn’t our cow!” 

“Yes, that’s your cow. She has just about 
destroyed my lawn, and I’m going to send her to 
the pound.” 

“That’s right. I don’t blame you. I’d do the 
same thing. Cow should go to the pound. But 
how am I going to get my evening glass of warm 
milk? I love an evening glass of milk. I shall be 
sorry to miss it.” 

“You'll = it to-night, then, for the cow gues 

und 


to the pound. 

“That’s right. The cow ought to go to the pound. 
But say, let me drive the cow over home and milk 
her, and I’ll a back and tie her up here, 
and you can send her to the pound then.” 

lawn owner consented. The colonel drove 
the cow home, milked her, had his evening’s glass 
of warm milk and drove the cow back. Soon an 
officer arrived and took the cow to the pound. 
The colonel calmly followed, paid the impounding 
fee and led the Jersey home. 
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AGAINST FOOLING WITH A 
REVOLVER. 


Tet are a few lines in “The Art of 
Revolver-Shooting,” a recent book by Mr. 
Walter Winans, the noted revolver shot 
of Great Britain, which were specially penned for 
a small but dangerous class of people. 


Mr. Winans once left a_ revolver lying on a 
table in his tent at Bisley during a competition. 
Some visitors Greaves in, one by one, to lunch. 
First came an elderly lady. She sat down near 
the table, and her eye immediately fell on the 
revolver. She snatched it up with a laugh, and 
pointing it at Mr. Winans, said: 

“T’ll shoot you!” 

“Put it down!” said Mr. Winans, speaking as 
peremptorily as a host may. The lady obeyed, 
and Mr. Winans explained to her how injudicious 
it was to point a revolver at any one, how it might 
have been loaded, and so on. 

While he was speaking in came a clergyman. 
He sat down and began talking pleasantly. All at 
once his eye caught the revolver. Seizing it 
and roaring with laughter, he pointed it at Mr. 
Winans, saying: 

“Now I'll shoot you!” ’ 

“IT locked up that revolver!” is Mr. Winans’s 
grim comment. And he would have been glad, 
we may be sure, to have made the same disposal, 
jm my | at least, of his silly guests. Had the 
jocularity of the y or the clergyman resulted 
atally, as similar conduct has often done, the 
plea at the coroner’s inquest would have been the 
old, weak one: “Didn’t—know—it—was—loaded!” 
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WILL BE A BOSS YET. 


Tm is a Detroit boy, as the story comes, 
who is going to make his way in the worl. 
He entered a store, and going up to a man, 
who proved to be the proprietor, said to him 
determinedly : 


“Mister, do you want a boss?” 

“What’s that?” asked the astonished man. 

“TI say, do you want a boss?” . 

“T don’t understand you; what do you mean’ 

“Well, it’s this way: For three weeks I’ve been 
looking for somebody who wanted a boy, and 
I can’t find him I concluded that I'd try to get 
place as a boss. I’d like to be a boss.” a 

“T rather like this,” said the man, admirinegly. 
“How would you like to work up to the job of a 
boss? It took ine twenty-five years to do it. 

“I'd like it mighty well,” answered the boy. 
“I’m only too anxious to try it. Will you give me 
the chance ?” 

The merchant gave him the chance, and to-da) 
that fourteen-year-old is working in thie 
shipping-room of a large mercantile establish- 
ment. He says confidently that he will be the 
boss before he has gray whiskers, and his employe! 
is inclined to agree with him. 


* & © 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.1. Homespun. 2. Cameo. 3. Palmistry. 4. 
Forestall. 5. Miserable. 6. Toward. an 
2. 1. Deck, owe, ray, shun—decoration. 2. Sig!), 
be, rye, a—Siberia. 3. Attendance. 


3. Clasp, claps, sealp ; dancest, descant, scanted : 
deranges, grandees, grenades; corns, scorn; re- 


| past, prates, tapers; mace, came, acme; Dleats. 
| stable, tables; resigns, signers, ingress, singers. 


4. 1. Stockton. 2. Hope. 3. Churchill. 4. Craw- 
5. James. 6. Barr. 7. Ward. 8. Johnston 
10. Swinburne. 11. Markham. 12. Val 
13. Douglas. 14. Dodge. 15. Glasgow 
ardy. 19. Finley. 


21. Caine. 22. Twain. 23. Wigsil 


forelegs, pawing the air, were the last remnant | 24 Bacheller. 25. Page. 


of the party to disappear. 
company went over to a chorus of shrieks. 
The hour that followed was a 


Needless to add, the | 


aralyzing one. | Mabel 


5. Ada, Cora, Eva, Bertha, Sara, Nora, Ida, 
Mary. Elinor, Katie, Mildred, Leonora, Bridget, 
Dora, Theodora, Susan, Stella Ruth. 


The blessing of the business was that the mule did | Isabel, Alice, Ellen, Caroline, Emma, Ethel, Edith. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY.—Pres- 
ident McKinley died at Buffalo, at quarter past 
two o’clock, Saturday morning, September 14th. 
Up to Thursday night the attending physicians 
were hopeful of his recovery, but there was then 
a sudden change for the worse, and he sank 
rapidly during Friday. He was conscious almost 
to the end, and his last words, spoken to Mrs. 
McKinley, were: “Good-by, all. Good-by. It 
is God’s way. His will be done, not ours.”” The 
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direct cause of death, as ascertained through an 
autopsy and officially certified, was gangrene, 
which affected the stomach around the bullet- | 
wounds 


any surgical or medical treatment. 

A Nation’s Grirer.— Many communities 
received their first information of the President’s 
death through the solemn tolling of church-bells 
in the stillness of the night. In the cities throngs 
surrounded the bulletin-boards until news of the 
end came, On Saturday the stock exchanges 
were closed ; and those of London and Liverpool 
also closed, as an expression of sympathy. Mes- 
sages of grief and sympathy were received from 
all parts of the world, and King Edward com- 
manded the English court to go into mourning 
for one week. The first official act of President 

toosevelt was a proclamation setting apart 

Thursday, September 19th, as a day of mourning 
and prayer throughout the United States. The 
funeral train from Buffalo to Washington was 
met at every station by great crowds of mourning 
people. Services were held in the Capitol, at 
Washington, September 17th, after which the 
body of the late President was borne to Canton, 
Ohio, where the final services were held Sep- 
tember 19th. 


PRESIDENT MOCKINLEY’s CAREER can be 
described in this column only in the briefest 
outline. He was born at Niles, Ohio, January 
29, 1843; served through the Civil War, during 
which he rose from the rank of private to that of 
major by brevet; after the war closed, studied 
law and practised at Canton, Ohio; served one 
term as_ prosecuting attorney of Stark County ; 
was elected a member of the national House of 
Representatives in 1876, and for 14 years repre- 
sented in Congress the district of which his county 
was a part; as chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means reported the tariff law of 1890, 
since known by his name; was elected Governor 
of Ohio in 1891, and reelected in 1893; was elected 
President in 1896, and was reelected in 1900. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT.—The Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt of New York, took 
the oath of office as «President at Buffalo, Satur- 
day afternoon, September 14th, in the presence 
of members of the Cabinet and others. The oath 
was administered by Judge John R. Hazel of 
the United States District Court. Mr. Roose 
velt, before taking the oath, declared that it 
would be his aim ‘to continue absolutely un- 
broken the policy of President McKinley for the 
peace and prosperity and honor of our beloved 
country.” Mr. Roosevelt was born in New York 
City October 27, 1858, and is the youngest man 
who has held the office of President. He has 
been active in public affairs for 20 years, and at 
different times has held office as a member of 
the New York Assembly; as president of the 
national board of civil service commissioners; 
as police commissioner of New York City; as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and as Governor 
of New York. He was completing his term as 
Governor when he was elected Vice-President, 
in November, 1900. He served in the war with 
Spain as lieutenant-colonel of the volunteer 
cavalry regiment known as “Rough Riders,” 
and distinguished himself by his bravery. 


THE NAVAL Court oF INQutrky into the; 


charges affecting the conduct of Rear-Admiral 
Schley met at Washington, September 12th. 
Admiral Schley challenged Rear-Admiral Howi- 
60n as a member of the court, on the ground that 
he had expressed opinions derogatory to himself. 
Admiral Howison was excused from service, and 
Rear-Admiral Francis M. Ramsay, retired, was 


‘The physicians who reported upon the | 
autopsy declared that death was unavoidable by | 
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COFFEE FOR MOTHERS. 


THE KIND THAT NOURISHES AND SUPPLIES 
FOOD FOR MOTHER AND CHILD. 


My husband has been unable to drink coffee for 
several years, so we were very glad to give Postum 
Food Coffee a trial, and when we understood that 
by long boiling it would bring out the delicious 
flavor, we have been highly pleased with it. 

It is one of the finest things for nursing mothers 
that I have ever seen. It keeps up the mother’s 
strength and increases the supply of nourishment 
for the child if partaken of freely. 1 drank it 
between meals instead of water and found it most 
beneficial. 

Our five-year-old boy has been very delicate 
since birth and has developed slowly. He was 
white and bluodless. 1 began to give him Postum 
freely, and you would be surprised at the change. 
When any person remarks about the great 
improvement, we never fail to tell them that we 
attribute his gain in strength and general health 
to the free use of Postum Food Coffee, and this 
has led many friends to use it for themselves and 
children. 

I have always cautioned friends to whom I have 
spoken about Postum to follow directions in 
making it, for unless it is boiled fifteen or twenty 
minutes, it is quite tasteless. On the other hand, 
when properly made, it is very delicious. I want 
to thank you for the benefits we have derived from 
the use of your Postum Coffee.— Mrs, W. W. 
Earnest, 727 9th Avenue, Helena, Mont. 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 
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no rivals. 
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Cancer or Tumor w mail, prepaid and 
securely sealed, THE noet VALUABLE AND 
COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will sive you an opinion 
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appointed in his place. 

THe PERARY EXPEDITION. — The Aretio| 
steamship Erik reached North Sydney alt 
ber 13th, with Mrs. Peary on board. Lieutenant | 
Peary was left at Cape Sabine, where he expects | 
to winter and to push northward in the spring. 
He succeeded last year in rounding the northern 
limit of the Greenland archipelago, which is the 
most northerly known land in the world, and 
reached latitude 83°, 50’ north. 

THe Proposep Surp-CANAL between 
Cronstadt, the entrance to St. Petersburg, and 
the new naval harbor, Sorotskaja, on the White 
Sea, has been begun. It is to be of sufficient 
breadth and depth to admit Russia’s largest 
cruisers, and will be about 600 miles long. The 
canal is not only of industrial importance in 
cheapening transportation, but of great strategic 
value, in placing the Baltic and White Sea 
















divisions of the Russian navy in communication. 
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WE WILL SEND OUR NEW SOUVENIR CATALOGU 
It accurately represents all the latest styles in Co: 
nish American organs and pianos. It is a work of art 
you will appreciate and it is yours for the asking. 
It fully explains our unique Cornish Plan of selling on 
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An unprotected man must calmly 
**hold up” when told to do so and 
submit to being robbed, but a man 
behind a Smith & Wesson dares to 
defy such commands— dares to 
back up his defiance, too. 


Which Would YOU Do? 

Have YOU a Smith & Wesson? 
Catalogue of Latest Models for a Stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., 

Springfield, Mass. 
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A New Fue. Gas.— Much interest is felt in 
England in the Mond fuel gas, which is made 
from the cheapest class of smal] coal and dust, 


known as “bituminous slack.’”’ This gas, which 


is intended for furnaces and gas-engines, can, it | | Tnttained fand Rheumatic Conditions. 


is claimed, be supplied at a cost of four cents per | cteatie mate by us), and sell and ship direct 
It is nota lighting gas, as from the looms to you at manufacturers’ prices. 


thousand cubic feet. 
it burns with a pale blue flame, and its heating | 
value is lower than that of illuminating gas, but 
greater than that of most other “producer gases.” 
In the process of manufacture a very large pro- 
portion of the nitrogen of the coal is recovered in 
the form of sulphate of ammonia, worth nearly 
two dollars for every ton of slack gasified. 

THE STORY OF THE HoRsE.— Horses began 
in western America, says Prof. W. B. Scott 


of Princeton, in the form of animals hardly | 
larger than domestic cats, whose remains are | 


found in the Wasatch beds of Eocene time. 
Later on, in the form of the mesohippus, these 
animals attained the stature of sheep, and showed 
considerable advances in organization. In time 
the protohippus was developed, and it not only 
attained a greater size, but had a skeleton “‘so 
like that of a horse as to require a careful exami- 
nation to note the differences.” The change 
from the protohippus to the existing equus 
occurred early in the Pliocene. Yet “the true 
horse in the restricted sense of the term (species 
Equus cabalius) was 
not developed in North 
America, and appears 
never to have reached this 
continent until brought 
here by the European settlers. For reasons 
which can hardly be even conjectured, the horses 
disappeared entirely from the Western Hemi- 
sphere before the discoveries of Columbus, and 
continued to exist only in Eurasia and Africa.” 
Winpow- PANES THAT DiFrFuseE LIGHT. 
The increase in the number of tall buildings has 
resulted in a larger use of ribbed and prismatic 
glass for windows, as well as in the production 


of improved varieties of such glass. ‘The| 


idumination of dingy rooms, shut in by lofty 
walls, is increased by the reflection, from the 
many facets of the glass, of light which would 
otherwise pass the windows without penetrating 
the interior of the rooms. The employment of 
diffusing glass is regarded as introducing “a new 
era in interior lighting.”’ 

Sun-SPots AND THE WEATHER.—AS we 
are believed now to be at the beginning of a new 
maximum sun-spot period, the question of the 
relation of sun-spots to the weather is coming 
again to the front. The observations of Prof. 
E. Briickner indicate that there is a periodical 
variation in the climates over the whole earth, 
the mean length of the period being about 35 
years. Mr. W. J: S. Lockyer believes it has 
been demonstrated that there is a variation in the 
intensity of sun-spot phenomena also having a 
mean length of about 35 years. The spot maxi- 
mum, whose beginning is now at hand, will, 
according to Mr. Lockyer, resemble that which 
culminated in 1870,and which was remarkable 
for its intensity. A cycle of hot, dry weather 
corresponds with this type of maximum. 

MAKING WATER BuILD DAms.— Many 
readers who do not follow the literature of 
engineering will be interested in the statement 
that one of the methods employed by American 
engineers in forming reservoir dams is to call in 
the services of a powerful jet of water, as in 
hydraulic mining. By directing such a jet against 
the upper slopes of a valley, the sand, soil and 
gravel scoured from the hillsides can be carried 
by the force of the stream to the site of the 
dam in the lower part of the valley. By suitable 
management, the water not only conveys the 
materials, but consolidates them in position, 
dropping the larger stones at the sides and 
ee ee ee ee 


THe WAR OF THE ANIMALS.—Some time 
ago cats were imported into Australia to subdue 
the plague of rabbits. Now come complaints 
from New South Wales and Victoria that the 
birds are being destroyed, the cats, which 
were only intended to prey upon the rabbits, 
having turned their attention to the feathered 
inhabitants of the country, while the foxes, 
introduced for some other purpose, are robbing 
the hen-yards and assisting the cats in the war 
on native birds. = 

FLOWING OF METALS.—TIt is, perhaps, not 
generally known that one of the most important 
Properties of metals employed in striking coins 
and medals, and stamping and shaping articles 
of jewelry, is that of flowing under pressure. 
Standard silver is remarkable for this property, 
which precisely resembles the flowing of a 
viscous fluid. The flow takes place -when the 
metal is subjected to rolling, stamping or ham- 
mering, and the particles of the metal are thus 
carried into the sunken parts of the die without 
fracturing, and a perfect impression is produced. 
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Our Stockings are peculiar in this— 
they FIT and WEAR WELL. 
Send for Cassiegee we directions for self- 
measuring, prices, 


CURTIS & SPINDELL ‘CO., 40 Market St., LYNN, MASS. 
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No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 628,988. 660,233. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen. thus pre- 
venting colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. Take no others, no mat- 
ter what your unprogressive dealer says. he doesn't 
keep them write to us. he Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore 
we want it accessible to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without it 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to ft from birth to six years. Sold at ry. Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manat "d by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


Hes received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical preacti- 
tioner, the nurse, and the intelligent 
housekeeper and caterer * *% % 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Catarrh is Not | a soni Disease. 


Although physicians have known for years that 
catarrh was not a local disease put a constitutional 
or blood disorder, yet the mass ot the people still 
continue to believe it is simply a local trouble and 
try to cure it with purely local remedies, like 
powders, snuffs, ointments and imhalers. 

These local remedies, if they accomplish any- 
thing at all, simply give a very temporary relief, 
and it is doubtful if a permanent cure of catarrh 
has ever been accomplished by local sprays, 
washes and inbalers. They may clear the mucous 
membrane trom the excessive secretion, but it 
returns 1p a lew hours as bad as ever, and the 
result can hardly be otherwise because the blood 
is loaded with catarrhal poison, and it requires no 
argument to convince any one that local washes 
and sprays have absolutely oo effect on the blood. 
Doctor Ainsworth says, *l have long since dis- 
continued the use of sprays and washes tor catarrb 
of head and throat, because they simply relieve 
and do not cure. 

‘For some time past I have used only one treat- 
ment for all torms of catarrh, and the results have 
The remedy 1 use and 
recommend is Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, a pleasant 
and harmless preparation, sold by druggists at 


of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets to be worth a dozen 
local treatments. 


naria, Red Gum, Guaiacol and other safe anti- 
septics, and any catarrh sufferer can use them 
with full assurance that they contain no poisonous 
opiates, and that they are the most reasonable 


catarrh at present known to the profession.” 

Stuart’s Catarrb Tablets are large, pleasant- 
tasting 20-grain lozenges, to be dissolved in the 
mouth and reach the delicate membranes of throat 
and trachea, and ummediately relieve any irrita- 
tion, while their final action on the blood removes 
the catarrhal poison from the whole system. All 
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7 make you familiar 

with the STANDARD 
MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
and its object (which is to 
supply music of all kinds 
at the lowest possible 
price), we will send four 
musical compositions to 
any address on receipt of 
ten cents. 


$1.00 Worth of Music for 10c. 


Three of these selections are copyrighted, 
and cannot be bought in any music store for 
less than one dollar. Every home in which 
there is a piano should not fail to possess 
these four beautiful selections. With them 
we send full particulars of our Musical 
Library. All we require is that you send 
your name and address —and ten cents in 
stamps to pay for postage and wrapping. 
Mention YOUTH’s COMPANION when writing. 


Ghe STANDARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
80 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Progress i in | Cooking. 


It is a fact the people of New England have poorer cooking 
arrangements than any part of the United States. 
reasons for the it soy | of the Great Majestic Malleable 

OG) 


who believe there is no yinore = t 
duction of Boston Baked 
Dinners.” But with people wine believe in progress in cooking as 
well as in the other arts of living, who insist upon having the best, 
there is not much need to argue about the merits of the great 


Majestic Iron and Steel Range. | 


! 
It is the range that pays for itself by saving bills for repairs and || 
by cutting down bills for fuel; | 
use it works weil all the time. and that lasts for generations. || 

fal request will bring our New Book —* All 

425 Majestic Ranges and Kitchen Arrangement.” 
MAJESTIC MPG. CO., 2026 Morgan St., St. Louis, U.S. A. || 
W. S. HUESTON, Eastern Agent, 45 Cliff St., New York. | 
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not _ with much force to people 
e art of cooking than the pro- | 


jeans and New England “ Boiled 
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= \ HY don’t you wear ‘Iron Clads,’ 
Nursey? All our folks do— 
grandma and grandpa and papa and 
mamma and Jennie and Ethel and Willie, 
and so does Johnnie Brown, and 
can stand on his head till you count a 
hundred! ’ 


We can’t exactly tell how wearing our 
No. 19 Stockings helps Johnnie to stand 
on his head, but it does help his mother 
by saving mending. 

If your dealer doesn’ th ng o St. Joe Knit 
“Tro lads,”’ send or sample pair, 
prepaid, stating size. If you send $1.00 for 
+ Sens. we will include Free a pair of 

retty colored ones for the baby. For 
ys, gon No. 19; for Girls, +" 99; for 

Men, No. 188; for Women, No. 7 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich, 






























50c., but my experience has proven one package | 


“The tablets are composed of Hydrastin, Sangui- | 


and successful treatment for radical cure of | 


druggists sell them at 50c. for complete treatment. | 
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Should interest every housekeeper. 
It is superior in every point that is 
of vital importance in table cutlery. 
Our catalogue will convince you of 
this truth —our goods will prove it. 


Made Well, Looks Well, 
Wears Well. 


Some one may some time make 
cutlery ‘‘as good as Goodell’s,’’ 
but at present we know that Goodell 
Cutlery leads in 

Quality, Design, Finish. 
THIS | Sold by the best dealers 
TRADE everywhere. 

wane ie | Ask to see the Goodell 


ON EVERY d 
LABEL. **4g00"" Line. 


Write to-day for 
Catalogue,” 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. Hl. 
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A SWELL AFFAIR < 


DENTS 


Not a Chewing Cum. 


Don't take cheap substitutes. Insist 
upon DENT’S; the original and only 
reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., or sent 

> by mail on receipt of price. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages Its subscription 
price is $1.75 & year, payment in advance 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. Ali 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 


the publishers, 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals shoula ve sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be noiitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
coutinue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found ou 
our books wil +ss this is done. 

Caution against paying money to gtrangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Compenion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








BACKACHE. 


AIN in the back is one of the 
commonest of the ills afflicting 
humanity, aud at the sametime 
it is often one otf the most diffi- 
cult to relieve and the most 
puzzling to trace to its origin. 
It isa symptom of many acute 
diseases, such as spinal menin- 
gitis, smallpox, malaria, infiu- 
enza, and so forth, but in such 

cases it is of short duration and its cause is usually 

evident. 

The backache of gall-stone, renal colic, or simple 
stomach-ache is also an acute affair, and disap- 
pears rapidly when the gall-stone or kidney-stone 
is passed. or the flatulence relieved. 

It is different, however, with the chronic form, 
which so often defies all the skill and ingenuity of 
the physician, and exhausts the patience of the 
sufferer with its persistence and wearying, voring, 
wrenching pain. 

The conditions which may produce this chronic 
backache are so numerous that a mere catalogue 
of them would fill the space allotted to this article, 
and we can refer only to the most frequent of 
them. 

The pain may be due to disease in the spine 
itself. in the spinal cord, in the back muscles, or 
in the abdominal cavity. Pott’s disease of the 
spine (hunchback) and cancer of the vertebra 
are the most usual affections of the spine causing 
backache. 

Any affection of the spinal cord may find its 
expression in backache, but the one most com- 
monly responsible is perhaps /ocomotor atazia. 





When of muscular origin, pain m the back is | 
known as lumbago, a disease which is generally | 


regarded as a rheumatic affection of the back 
muscles. 

The discovery of the source of the pain in these 
local affections of the pone, muscle or nervous 
tissue is usually not difficult, but the problem is 
more intricate when the pain is merely a reflex of 
some internal disorder. Often the physician must 
interrogate each internal organ in turn before he 
can locate the starting-point ot his patient’s 
suffering. 

This is the field in which the quack reaps his 
greatest harvest, his advertisements dilating upoa 
the terrible diseases of the kidneys or other organs 
to which a backache surely points, and which can 
be relieved only by his infallible remedy—too often, 
alas! containing opium or some other enslaving 
drug. These advertisements are, of course, gross 
exaggerations, and the condition is seldom so 
serious as the quack would have his victim believe, 
yet it is aiways well for the sufferer from a per- 
sistent backache to consult a physician. 


* ¢ 


AN ITALIAN PEASANT AND THE 
QUEEN. 


HE Naples papers tell a pretty story of Mar- 
gherita, now the widowed queen dowager of 


Italy. On one occasion, as she was driving 
to the royal wood of Licalo, the coachman mistook 


the road, and the party knew not which way to 


turn. One ot the gentlemen in attendance asked 
a countryman the way. The man looked at the 
fine carriages and horses, the servants in livery 
and the gay company, and thought they were 
simply making fun of him. He therefore refused 
to take their question seriously 

“As if you did not know,” he said. with a broad 
grin. 

The queen laughed, and assured him that they 
were lost. Not until then did the countryman 
condescend to point out the way, after which he 
walked off, as if still afraid of being laughed at. 

“Give him twenty franes for ms trouble,” said 
the queen to one of her escort, who at once rode 
after the countryman, 

“Here, my man, is a little present from the 
Queen of Italy, who thanks yo? said the mes- 
senger. 

“The queen replied the countryman, and 
immediately returned to the carriage. 

“Forgive me that I did not know thee,” be said. 


to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “Thou art as beautiful as a May rose. God bless 
thee!” 

The carriage drove off, but the countryman, 
having once spoken to the queen, wanted to see 
her again. The following day he presented 
himself at the palace, and asked to see ber. 

“1 know her.” he said mysteriously. “1 spoke 
to her yesterday, and I want to speak to her 
again.” 

| The porter would have had this intrusive coun- 
tryman arrested for a madmap had it not happened 
| that the gentleman who had given the peasant the 
twenty francs appeared at that moment and 
| recognized him. When the queen heara ot his 
| arrival, she sent for him. 
| “Yes, ’tis thou,” he said, in a tone of great sat- 
isfaction, when he looked again upon her face. “I 
thought I had seen a fairy. Thou art just an 
angel. 1 did not tell thee yesterday that I have 
| two little ones without a mother. Wilt thou be 
| their mother?” 
With womanly kindness the queen accepted the 
| trust, 
| “Then there’s the twenty francs thou gavest me 
yesterday,” said the countryman. “TI thank thee, 
| but I want no money,”* and he went away crying 
and smiling like a child. 
The queen adopted the little ones, and they are 
in an institution under her special patronage. 





BETTER THAN BULLETS. 


It was during one of the preliminary skirmishes 
at Chickamauga, says the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. The Federal troops had reached the 
top of a hill, and the Confederates had been forced 
down on the other side. They hid behind stumps 
and trees, fell over behind logs, and sought other 
places of concealment in their effort to escape 
Yankee bullets. One beardless youth fell over 
| behind a log—and the rest of the story is best told 
in his own words. 


I fell with my face down, and I could hear the 
Yankee bullets whistling over J head or burying 
themselves in the log behind which 1 was hiding. 
In hugging close up to the log | shoved my face 
into a hornets’ nest. 

The hornets covered my face and head, and I 
ry | there picking them off one at a time until 
I found an opportunity to escape. Soon after that 
1 met one of my company, and he said: 

“Great goodness, Jim, what on earth 1s the 
matter with your face?” 

“Shoved it into a hornets’ nest.” 

“You must have suffered fearfully.” 

“No; I never experienced a more delicious 
feeling in my life. I prefer the sting of hornets to 
Yankee bullets!” 
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TADPOLES AT WHOLESALE. 


| A Baltimore paper tells of a resident of that city 
| who is the owner of a tine aquarium, and recently 
commissioned a street urchin to procure for him 
some tadpoles from suburban ponds. promising 
to pay ten cents for a canful of the wrigglers. 


The boy was not of a selfish nature; on the 
contrary, he told all his acquaintances for blocks 
around of this new source of revenue, and there 
was a veritable exodus to the tadpole regions. 

When the gentleman reached home in the 
evening, he was met by his wife with a reproachful 
countenance. Almost immediately he detected 
bw — of shrill juvenile voices pitched high in 

spute. 

Lined up at the back door he found the original 
“contractor,” reenforced by a score or more of his 
comrades, each bearing in his hand an old tomato 
can filled with tadpoles. 

The aquarium owner, being possessed of a sense 
of humor, took in the situation at a glance, and 
good-naturedly decided to receive the entire catch 
giving to each boy a dime. hen all obtain 

eir stipend, the boys gave one mighty cheer and 
scattered in all directions. 
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AN EXTRA CHARGE. 


Many are the stories told of people who have 
charged high prices for “knowing how” to do 
various kinds of work, but it remained for an old 
| cobbler in a Massachusetts town to add a hitherto 
| unconsidered item to his bill. 


He was clever at his trade, but as the years 
| went by he showed a growing distaste for steady 
| work, and was irritated beyond measure if any 
one tried to hurry him over it. 
| An insistent customer who, unmindful of past 

favors, had drawn the cobbler away from his 

aceful a of sky and field from his 

oorway to patch a boot for her, found her foot- 

| wear on the porch when she returned from a walk 
| that evening. 

It was weeuee in a newspaper, and in the boot 
she discovered a piece of oaaed on which was 
scrawled this remarkable bill: 

Miss Ann to J. Briggs, Dr. 
One patch . oo * . 
Pester. . eae va 
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ANOTHER GOOSE. 


The sable cook who presides over the kitchen 
of a Boston house was fired with indignation one 
day when she saw a goose which had been sent 
by the butcher for the family’s Sunday dinner. 


“Don’t— don’t you think it’s a good goose. 
Hester?” timidly inquired the butcher’s boy, who 
| Stood in great awe of the big cook. 

“W’at you mean by ‘fi goose,’ boy?” sternly 
demanded the irate Hester, as she shook the 
pmo 8 fowi at him. “May hab been a good 
| goose in her day, fo’ all I knows, but w’at you got 
| to do now is to kyarry de po’ ole ting back to de 
| peneper. and say to him dat he’s made a mistake. 

’s de 
wants! 
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BADLY TREATED. 


It is highly probable that the man whose state- 
ment of his wrongs is hereby quoted wili never 
be chosen on a library committee, yet he is not 
alone in his views. 





| “TY will not pay one cent for any efverticing this | 


| week!" he announced. with a high color in_his 
cheeks, to the editor of the county paper. “You 
told me you’d put the notice of my shoe-polish in 
with the reading-matter.' 

“And didn’t [ do ?” 

| Suavely. 

| “No, sir!” roared the advertiser. ‘No, sir, you 

| did not! You put it in the column with a mess of 

| poetry, sir, that’s where you put it!” 


inquired the editor, 
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For the teeth use “Srown's Camphoraiea Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice. The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. i Adv 
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Ramona flavored with chocolate. 


Athena flavored with lemon. 


National Biscuit Company 
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A Flying Machine at Last, 


Scientific kite-ying within the 













reach of all. A marvel of 
zy ‘Simplicity. Any boy or girl 
wif can fly it. Tandems delight 


both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere 
Zimmerman — Machine Co., 
Areb 8St., Fremont, Ohio. 





It will make a 
big difference 


in the appearance of your 
home if you will enamel 
your walls, ceilings, 
woodwork and old 
furniture. It makes a 
home most beautiful and 
easier to keep clean 


If you use 


Satsuma 
Interior 
Enamels 


You can apply it yourself. 18 beautiful 
tints to choose from ; also black and white 
They are better and handsomer than ordi 
naty paint and just as cheap. 

Send to-day for our FREE Color Card and 

booklet, “How to Refurnish the Home Without 

Buying New Furniture.” Ali good dealers 

should handle them ; yours does not, write us. 
HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. COMPANY, 
Makers of Best Prepared Paint and Railway White Lead. 
Established 1851. Dept. A, Chicago, Ill. 











THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
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ase than FAIRY SOAP and 
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Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago New York. Boston. Philadelphia, St. Louis. 


Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 
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As other children take to fairy lore and seek 
for brownies dancing in hidden nooks known 
only to the flowers, so I as a child invested the 
little inhabitants of the insect world with eyes 
that saw and minds that thought and felt. 

The interest which was fanciful in childhood 
has never left me, and although the unnumbered 
hordes of the insect world are no more to me than 
toany person, I have learned for a truth that there 
are geniuses among them. So when one of these 
small people comes into my presence eye and 
mind are involuntarily quickened with the an- 
ticipation of finding an interesting acquaintance. 

I have been accused of using some sort of 
magnetic influence over my little friends to make 
them manifest an 
intelligence that does ax 
not in reality belong gaz 
- to them, but I do not = 
believe this to be pos- 





sible. But really I have no better luck than | 


anybody else in making these little folks show 
off to advantage if they chance to be stupid. 

However, as a dog or cat will come into a room 
and recognize a friend of its kind before any 
word has been spoken or movement made, so 
other dumb animals have this intuitive under- 
standing of human character so far as affects 
themselves. I -believe this intuition belongs to 
the more intelligent classes of insects—at least, 
to such as should receive human care and 
protection. 

The instances have been too many and too 
marked for me to believe that it is wholly fancy 
that my most knowing pets will show off their 
best intelligence before the interested members 
of the household or sympathetic visitors, and 
appear as if a spell of utter stupidity had fallen 
upon them when under the eye of the skeptic, 
who cringes and ejaculates in feminine aversion, 
or professes the masculine impulse to 
crush the vermin under the heel. 

The facet that we nearly always have 
had to live in a house more than one 
season’ before our caterpillar guests 
would begin to come to us might seem 
to refute this theory so far as they are 
concerned, but we let the little creepers 
take their own time and methods to find out the 
hospitality of the house. 

They have to outlive the traditional instinct | 
not to make themselves at home where their 
predecessors were, habitually met at the door by 
the broom, and brushed out to crawl away half- 
crushed, if not killed outright. They may get 


“IT WILL TURN OFF WITH INDIFFERENCE.” 





“‘WITH EVERY SHOW OF FRIENDLY 
RECOGNITION.” 


THE YOUTHS 


into a panic or high state of excitement, they 
lose their heads as much as the larger animals or 
human beings, and will crawl and climb over 
each other without ceremony. 

A dog or cat will not touch one of these butter- 
fly children in their hairy masks, and have no 
animosity toward them. Our old hens would 
turn their heads over sideways and eye them in 
the most comical fashion, and let them go their 
own way in peace. 

The rooster would sometimes shut his bill tight 
together and poke them aside, as good-natured 
roosters will poke aside young chickens when 
they get under their feet, but there was no dispo- 
sition to harm the little creepers, and their only 
danger from the flock was from being accidentally 
trodden upon. 


who do not school themselves to temper aversion 

by esthetic delight inthe flitting creatures that 

glorify the summer fields and flower-gardens. 
Their misfortune lies in the long 





et’ period between their masked existence 
! Leis vhs and winged perfection. If they were 


creeping about in the springtime, wait- 
ing to come forth in gorgeous array and 
give living beauty to our lawns and gardens, there 
would be more of toleration and appreciation. 
But they are nature’s symbol of immortality, 
and the long winter of apparent death lies 
between the disappearance of the caterpillars 
after the equinoctial storms of autumn and the 
appearance of the butterflies in the summer of 
another year. 

Most boys have gathered chrysalides to watch 
the butterflies come out, but it is not so easy to 
watch these butterfly caterpillars go into chrysalis, 
although a naturalist would doubtless manage 
the observations without trouble. The unfortu- 
nate outcome of my early experiments left me 
with little desire in later years to tamper with 
the freedom and lives of the little creatures to 
gratify curiosity. 

I do not know how it is with the multifarious 
lepidopters of the world at large, but with these 
guest caterpillars metamorphosis is entirely 
optional. If allowed 
to do so they will 
remain in rooms 
where fires are kept 
after winter sets in, 
and if there are 
potted plants, there 
usually will be 
|enough weed-germs for them to feed upon. 
| And they will become so enamored with their 

| caterpillar state that they refuse to go into chrys- 

alis until they so far exceed their larval period 
that they die. 

You cannot imprison these caterpillars with 


| impunity. While some of them will remain 


into the house in their creepings about, but they | stolidly quiet, and if moist germ-filled earth is 
show that there is no feeling of homeness, and | placed in their box will sometimes feed a little, 
they do not soon become enough wonted to | these are almost invariably caterpillars of little 
manifest instinctive perceptions more than lost character. We never succeeded in getting one 
and excited bees. | of them to go into chrysalis. 

Many a human destroyer makes no distinction| They would either appear as if hibernating, 
between the voracious foragers that gluttonize until found to be dead, still attached to whatever 
upon the lawn shrubbery and the harmless but- | they had crept upon; or when the time came for 
terfly children whose mission is to live their lives them to want to travel abroad to seek a place 
as best they may, grubbing after the seed germs of metamorphosis, they would crawl incessantly, 
of the ubiquitous weeds that choke the gardens, | until out of pity we would let them go. 
going singly through the world like wandering| But take an alert, intelligent caterpillar and 
pilgrims, that in their perfect state they may | put it into confinement, and as soon as it realizes 
contribute to the highest form of human enjoy- | that it is a prisoner it will begin to creep with 


ment—the love of the beautiful. 


They are under the ban of the traditional | 
prejudice that puts all creeping things into the | 


same category, to be loathed and destroyed. 


It is well for the preservation of our beautiful | 


butterflies that they are 
not gregarious in their 
creeping state. Separate 
existence seems to be a 
special instinct with them, 
for they manifestly know 
their own kind and are 
friendly disposed. 

Let one of them come 
into contact with a gray or 
white or hairless green cat- 
erpillar, and it will turn off with indifference, 
as when it chances to run afoul of a roach or 





beetle; but I have often seen two of these) 


high-caste lepidopters meet, lift their heads 
with every show of friendly recognition, then 
separate abruptly, as if they must not be found 
in company, more than proscripts in a land of 
persecution. 

The meeting may be between those of the 
same kind or individuals of different varieties, 


but I have never witnessed anything beyond | 
| the weeds of the earth are springing forth with | 
This autumn habit serves | 


this passing recognition, excepting occasionally 
between two red and black ones. 
these rise up and put their forefeet together and 
weave their heads laterally, and there seems 
to be some sort of intelligent communication 
between them, as there appears to be between 
two meeting ants. 

In truth, although belonging to different orders 
of creation, and so entirely dissimilar in character, 
appearance and ultimate purpose of existence, 
there is in many respects a remarkable similarity 
between these caterpillars and the common black 
ants. I refer to their methods of finding their 
way, surmounting obstacles, dropping from 
heights, their conduct in danger, and many of 
their ways and mannerisms. 


And like the ants, when these caterpillars get | 


I have seen | 


| nervous anxiety, and alternate between seeking 
a way out and standing with its head down in 
discouragement until it curls up to die. 

| That these lepidopters belong to the elect of 
animal creation is evidenced by the fact that their 
| natural instincts are biased by surroundings and 
| conditions, as is the case with birds and quadru- 
| peds that are calculated to dwell in harmony in 
the domain of man. I have no doubt that their 
habits are largely modified by climate and condi- 
tion of the country. In warmer localities they 
}may prefer to go into chrysalis above ground, 
| but here on the borders of the lake, where the 
| weather is liable to run the whole schedule of 
storms and temperatures in a single week of 
winter, this would result in annihilation. 

How far the habits of these lepidopters could 
be modified by culture I would not presume to 
say, but there is no doubt in my mind that they 
are capable of semidomestication under human 
supervision for the adornment of our lawns and 
conservatories. 


While their voracious kindred are destroying | 


plant and shrub, they keep themselves out of 


sight until well grown, and only creep forth after | 


| the searing touch of autumn is already upon the 
verdure, and with respite from hoe and harrow, 


unquenchable vigor. 
in a measure to save them from the destroying 
hands of thrifty but indiscriminating husband- | 
men, but it seems hard that their period of | 
probation must come so late in the season. T hey | 


make the most of the autumn sunshine and battle | 


courageously with storms and cold. 





Their prime enemies are the enlightened beings | « 





| 
| 
| 


But when I have seen them dragging them- | 


selves about under the weeds, covered by mud 
from the cold, pelting rains, or bravely climbing 
over the dry, sharp stubble, white with frost, I 
have felt glad that it was the beginning of their 
lives and not the end, and that another year they 
would be flitting about in the bright sunshine, 
| sipping nectar through the long summer days. 
L. ALVoRD DINGEE. 
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COMPANION: 


MY SITUATION 


With Atlantic Mutual Life {ns. Vo. was obtained for me 
py! Sarda College of Ac J Business and Shorthand.— 
sack, Newton Upper Falls. Write to 

A Co liege, x) Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


OSMIC 


A Medicated Foot Powder. 


A quick relief for tired, aching, sweaty 
feet. It will cure your corns and bun- 








Style 1671 





ions. Prevents colds and la grippe. By 
m8 all oddsthe best and most soothing foot 
powder on the mi arket. All shoe stores, 
or by mail, 25 cents. Wholesale by 


Batcheller & Lincoln and Winch Bros..Boston. | 
. FP. Cox & Son, Portland, Me. 


OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., 
Brockton, Mass. | 
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Rugby Football 


: AND 


Football Suits. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. 


This Football is made of strong leather, dressed 
with especial reference to its durability. 








Regulation 
size and thoroughly stitched. The bladder is made of 
the best rubber. The “Rugby” Ball has been adopted 
by the leading colleges. We include a Steel Lacing 





The Rugby Football given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 40 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, postage 15 cents extra. 
Inflator 20 cents, post-paid. 


FOOTBALL SUITS. 


The Jacket is made of drilling, 


Give chest 


sleeveless. Sizes 


from 24 to 38, inclusive. measure when 
you send your order. 

The Trousers are also made of heavy drilling, are 
full padded and thoroughly stitched. Sizes 24 to 34, 
Do not fail to 


you send your order. 


inclusive. give waist measure when 


Both given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 55 cents extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. The Jacket sold for 60 cents, post-paid. 
The Trousers sold for $1.10, post-paid. 
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RIGH U P 


To the Booth of the ‘‘ MINUTE FAMILY’”’ at the 


Boston Food Fair 


And be waited upon to Samples of our 


Minute Minute Minute Cereal 


Gelatine. | Tapioca. | Coffee. 
Everybody likes it; | The kind that re- |The most perfect 
you'll like it, too. | quires no soaking. | substitute for coffee 
A. package makes/ Light, wholesome, devised. Quick- 
one-half gallon. delicious. y prepared. 


If you haven’t yet added the Minute articles to your daily bill of fare you’re 
a little bit behind the procession—it will take you about 3 minutes to catch up. 


We send samples for 2-cent stamp each, or for 13 cents full f= ad 
of Gelatine with samples of other two and Minute Recetpt Book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





where, at any price, that is as economical in fuel as the “DIGHTON.” 
You cannot buy a Furnace that is any easier to care for or 
requires less attention than the ‘* DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers guarantee for any longer 
time against repairs than we guarantee the «« DIGHTON.” 

The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular Furnace 
is based largely upon the price he may have paid for it. 

The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer 
pay the rent for a large city store, and help pay the enormous expense 
of maintaining the same. 

A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, 
handsomely ornamented with filigree work, which is entirely unnec- 
essary, and does not in any way add to the real worth, 
durability or economy of the Furnace itself. 


1k you propose to heat by Hot Air, you cannot buy a Furnace any- 
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least 
write to us for a price on a new 
DiegHtTon. Every Part Warranted. fuel 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


We have the ability, experience (over 30 
years) and equipment for producing and assembling 
the parts at the very lowest possible cost. 

The price you pay for a “* DIGHTON ”’ Furnace is for the actual 
worth, based on the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot 
Furnace as can possibly be made, embodying every modern improve- 
ment or attachment that can be found on any furnace, and constructed 
in a way to heat a given number of cubic feet with as little or less fuel 
than other Furnaces would require. 

If you pay more money for some other Hot Air Furnace than our 
price of the «« DIGHTON,”’ you pay for theory, sentiment, or some- 
thing else besides actual furnace value; something that is of no real 
worth to you in any way. 
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Striking Bags. 

The Striking Bag is one of the most 
practical devices for securing healthful 
exercise ever invented. It 
strengthens the arms, 
wrists, shoulders, back, 
and is of special value to 
those of sedentary habits. 

We offer two styles 
and sizes: No. 1, 27x30 
inches, with single loop, 
cord and eyelet for attach- 
ing to the ceiling; No. 2, 
finer grade, with double 
loop and cord, elastic floor 
attachment and screw-eye. 
This style has a very 
quick action, and 30x33 
inches in size. 








No. 1 Striking Bag given only 
to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 35 cents ex- 
tra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


No. 2 Striking Bag with Ceiling and Floor Attach- 
ments given for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


























OCTOBER 3, 1901. 





OMETHING new. Prepared by peculiar process. Partially cooked. Use as break- 

fast cereal or for gems, muffins, bread. Nature’s own remedy for constipation —a 

i complaint that is chronic with three-quarters of the population. The use of Rye Flakes 

obviates the necessity of “ doping” medicine and will maintain most people in comfortable 

health. Aside from their corrective properties Rye Flakes are delicious, prepared in 
any of the ways suggested by directions on each package. 


SAMPLE. THEM FREE, 
Boston Food Fair, xen 


Order a package at once through your grocer and try them for breakfast—you’ll feel better all day. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 

















